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IN 3 MINUTES 
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through the blood, quickly curbing the 
attacks. The very first day pringh trae, 
easy breathing, and restful sleep. No 
dopes, no smokes, no injections. Just 
take pleasant, tasteless Mendaco tablets 
at meals and get rellef from Asthma and 
Bronchitis 
though you may have suffered for years. 
Mendaco is so successful that it is guar- 
anteed to give you free, easy breathin 

in 24 hours or money back on return o 
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If Back Aches 


Kidneys May 


/Need Help 


Don't expect rubbing to make your 
aching back well and strong erent 
the trouble is caused by tired kidneys. 

All the blood in your body circulates 
through your kidneys every 15 minutes 
to be strained of acids and wastes. and. 
so get rid of 3 pounds of waste .28t_uag 
When the kidney Cubes befome tired they 
do not function croperly; and instead of 
being filtered out, wastes and acids get 
back-washed into the blood and may be- 
come poisonous. This is often the be- 
ginning of nagging backaches, leg pains, 
ioss of pep and energy, lumbago, swollen 
feet oe ankles, puffiness under the eyes, 
rheumatic pains, and dizziness. 

Don't wait for serious trouble to lay 
our chemist or store for 
DOAN'S BACKACHE KIDNEY PILLS 
and get the same quick relief they have 
been giving millions for many years. If 
backache is bothering you, due to tired 
kidneys, try DOAN'S BACKACHE KID- 


NEY PILLS today. 
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“Why don't you come along next trip?" said the colonel of 
an American horse-buying outfit in Kunming to Grorce JouN- 
STON one day. So JOHNSTOWN Went along, in a Douglas airliner, 
flying through appalling mountain gorges to a narrow airstrip in 
Tibet. That was the beginning of many weeks of fantastic ad- 
ventures in mysterious Tibet during which he learned much of 
this fascinating country and met some of the most amazing 
people one could imagine. In this issue he tells us of his visit 
to the 1,000-year-old lamassery of Konka Goma at the foot of 
sacred Minya Eonka, and of the interview he had with a 
strange woman mystic — a beautiful Chinese who had dedi- 
cated herself to the study of the inner mysteries of the 
Buddhist religion. It is a story which JouNnston himself con- 
fesses he hesitated to write lest it be construed as a newspaper- 
man's invention — but it really did happen, just as he tells it. 

The exclusive pictures of Eva Braun, Woman in Hitler's Lije, 
were obtained by great good fortune and at considerable cost. 
Such pictures, which were found in the possession of Friedrich 
Brueckner, Hitler's personal aide, have not hitherto been pub- 
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In his article Europe Faces a Crucial Winter, Grorrary Hourt- 
TON, another AUSTEALASIAN staff correspondent, tells of the 
tragedy that seems to await the peoples of Europe in the oom- 
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its background is the German occupation of France. 
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fortunate enough to obtain, will be published as a serial 
in THE AUSTRALASIAN during the next few weeks. It is a thrilling 
story of one of the Royal Navy's “minor” operations on the 
French coast. Those who expect something good from the pen. 
of NevIL SHUTE will not be disappointed in Most Secret. 
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The figure epened. its eyes 5 slowly; while old ‘Den-telcje- kek bowed and cringed humbly. 


The 


MYSTERY WOMAN 
of , 


SNOW MOUNTAIN 


By GEORGE H. JOHNSTON 


HABBY, RAMSHACKLE, AND 
EVIL-SMELLING, there was 


little enough in the charac- 


ter and atmosphere of Konka 
Gomba to strike any parallel with 
the Shangri-la of Hilton’s pen or 


Hollywood's: cameras. In the 
temple-room whcre we were quar- 
tered, and which was crammed 
with mountain pilgrims recking 
with rancid yak butter, romance 
had disappeared altogether with 
the first few lungfuls of foul air. 
There were, however, two aspects 
which afforded intriguing angles 
of thought when one remem- 
bered, wistfully, the lovely valley 
where Ronald Colman and Jane 
Wyatt had lived in a different 
Shangri-la built before whirring 
cameras. 


One was the climate on the tiny 
mountain shelf of Konka Gomba. 


Standing at 13,000 feet and sur- 
rounded by a huge glacier and 
great peaks of snow and ice, it 
should have been chill in the 
hours of the angled sun and hbit- 
terly cold during darkness. It was 
tropically hot in the daytime, 
mild in the early momings and 
evenings, and only pleasantly cool 
at night, There.was another odd 
similarity with the Shangri-la of 
fiction in the gorgeous parklands 
which ‘flanked the lamassery, and 
the strange, ecric forests, almost 
with the character of jungle, just 
around the turn in the moun- 
tain which led down the vallev 
to Konka Gomba. 


The other was the existence of 
the mysterious woman of the 
Great Snow Mountain, whom we 
met only on the last day of our 
stay at the lamassery. It had been 


ESLLBy 





a night almost devoid of slccp. 
My nerves had been jangled by 
the constant fervour of this noisy 
religion. Whenever I did fall 
into a fitful doze the sour-smell- 
ing mountaineer whose sleeping 
rugs were tossed almost on top 
of- me would squirm uneasily in 
his sleep and throw his arms 
heavily across my face or body. 

At intervals of every thirty min- 
utes or so the walls of the room 
would tremble at the car-shatter- 
ing blasts of the demon trumpcts. 
Candles flickered everywhere 
around the room and the shadows 
danced cerily on the hideous, 
blackened paintings on the walls. 
There was the loud, rhythmic 
chorus of the stertorous breathing 
of a whole roomful of people. I 
was tclieved when the stars paled 
and a fairit greyness came through 
the shattered windows laced with 
the magic horsehair tufts. 


HE Wives of the moun- 

taincers were stirring long 
before the half-witted old hags 
of the monastery started to potter 
around in the courtyard. A baby 
began to whimper and the women 
sleepily unwound themsclves from 
their sleeping rugs. To my as- 
tonishment they were utterly 
naked, I had thought that the 
Tibetans would slecp at Icast 
partly clothed, but the women 
standing there in the _ ghostly 
half-light, scratching themselves 
desultorily, wore 
their prayer-beads and ornaments. 
One elderly woman with sagging 
breasts held a tiny, wailing baby 
—naked and thin and deformed 
looking—upside down by one leg 
while she scrabbled in the dim 
light in search of her clothing. 
The others wandered around, 
yawning and stretching — their 
arms. They looked toward me 
and smiled sleepily — completely 
unperturbed by their nakedness. 

In the odd, grey twilight it was 
a strange scene — the nude 
women moving around and step- 
ping cautiously over the huddled 
forms of the sleeping men, who 
were spread all over the cramped 
floor, the candlelight flickering 
palely and the shadows moving 
on the battered walls covered with 
the dim paintings, done on 
tanned human skin, of dancing 
devils and tortured men writhing 
in the flames of hell. 

The men slept on until long 
after the women had dressed and 
prepared the buttered tea; until 
long after Burke and I had arisen 
to help Feng, our guide, round up 
our horses: | 


nothing but, 





The sacred peak of Minya Konka, mist-enshrouded, hongs in eternal 
whiteness above the thousand-year-old monastery. 


Outside, Minya Konka was con- 
cealed behind a ragged black 
banner of storm clouds. Before 
long the rain was falling in a 


great white sheet, drumming on 
the warped shingle roof of the 
lamassery, hissing through the 


stunted trees, pouring in chuck- 
ling cascades over the lip of the 
mountain. The roar of the 


giacier-fed river below was like 


distant thunder. 

“The pass below is very bad in 
the wet,” said Feng. “Jt would 
not be wise to start the journcy 
until this storm is ended.” We 
went back to the temple. 


Soon after breakfast Den-toh-ja- 
keh, the acting abbot, invited us 
to his cell, where he made 
a final, valiant cffort to sell 
us a great pile of his second- 
hand clothes. He accepted our 
refusal gracefully — we did not 
tell him that by this time we 
had had about cnough of fleas 
and the sour odour a old butter 
—and suggested that we should 
visit the individual cells of the 
monks to say farewell. 


W: WALKED FROM room to 
room, all of them follow- 
ing the same dingy pattern. I 
noticed that older monks were 


all housed on the side of the 
monastery nearest the mountain, 
which they could see at all times 
—except, as now, when it was 
wreathed in mist—through the 
T-shaped slots of their windows. 
The rooms were small and cov- 
ered in the filth of centuries. 


Dirty rugs were thrown on the 


greasy floors, together with bun- 
dles of grimy clothing. Black 
cauldrons were simmering over 
the inevitable charcoal braziers, 
and the walls were usually decor- 
ated with silver prayer-boxes, tiny 
coloured images of Buddha, tat- 
tered prayer flags, and stained 
scroll paintings of the lama pur- 
gatorics. I picked up one praycr- 
box and cxamined it to sce what 
sort of pravers were containcd in- 
side. ‘The lama smiled embar- 
rasscdly as I opened it. It con- 
tained nothing but picces of ccl- 
lulose wrapping papers, labels, 
and tinfoil from pieces of chew- 
ing gum, a cast-off chewed-up ball 
of gum, and the wrapper from a 
coffee package! O mani padme 
hum! 

To my surprise, Den-toh-ja-keh 
led us away from the monks’ 
cubicles toward the temple sec- 
tion, and then for a few moments 
stood doubtfully outside a closed 


door beside .a curious wall paint- 
ing of a grinning, childish look- 
ing tiger. Suddenly, as if reach- 
ing a quick decision, he pushed 
open the door and motioned us 
to enter. It was the most drama- 
tic moment of our entire stay at 
Konka Gomba. 

We walked into a_ brightly 
lighted, astonishingly clean room 
Seated in the far corncr before a 
low, polished table on which an 
inccnse brazicr was smoking, was 
a small, strange figure, cyes closed 
in contemplation, fingers together 
in a attitude of prayer. The 
person was wearing a curious hat 
with a high-domed centre of 
black velvet and four golden 
wing-like flanges, cach cmbroi- 
dered with a single Chinese char- 
acter in brilliant scarlet. He, or 
she, was wearing thick-rimmed, 
heavy-lensed spectables — and at 
first glance it was impossible to 
tell whether we were looking at 
a young girl or a handsome 
effeminate looking boy. 

The figure opened its eyes 
slowly, while old Den-toh-ja-kch 
bowed and cringed humbly, made 
a sudden, impatient gesture as if 
to order us from the room, and 
then, thinking better of us appar- 
ently, motioned Burke and me 
to be seated. The big lama scur- 
ried outside to obtain another 
stool. The mystcrious person re- 
moved the thick spectacles and 
carcfully took off the strange hat. 
We saw to our astonishment that 
we were looking at a beautiful 
Chinese girl! 

She smiled at us welcomingly, 
and, in faultless Mandarin, apolo- 
gised to Burke for the brief 
moment of rudeness, explaining 
that she had been engrossed in 
spiritual contemplation for two 
days, and had asked not to be 
interrupted. 

Burke bowed and introduced the 
two of us. She held out a tiny, 
fragile hand and announced her- 
self as Miss Shen Shu-wen, from 
Peking, writing the characters of 
her name with a Chinese brush 
on a shect of flimsy paper. That 
is how we met the mysterious 
woman of the Great Snow Moun- 
tain. 


HE STORY IS ONE WHICH ONE 

hesitates to write—espccially 
in this setting of the eerie lamas- 
scry of a real-life Shangri-la — 
because of the obvious fear that 
it will be construed as a news- 
paperman’s invention, but this is 
the way it really happened. 


Continued on Page 50 
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THE HOME-COMING 


OF THE 


By STEPHEN 


HAT SUNDAY AFTERNOON on 

Labuan Island, off the 

coast of Borneo, I shall 
never forget. It came as an en- 
tirely new. ience, the home- 
coming of those little souls. 

Even POW’s passmg through 
the island returning to Australia 
cannot be compared with the 
children’s homecoming. _Every- 
one was keen and excited, for it 
rarely happens that the Army 
throws a children’s party. 

Those we expected that Sunday 
afternoon had been in different 
Japanese concentration camps for 
years. Many of them had fallen 
into captivity when Singapore was 
taken by the dwarf-like, mud- 
coloured men, and for various 
reasons could not be evacuated. 
Some were ill, others captured 
while parents or protectors were 
trying to lead them to safety and 
freedom. A few had been born 
in captivity. 

They were brought here with 
other freed civilians, men: and 
women; but- many of their play- 
mates were not lucky enough to 
survive the crucial- years, their 
little bodies buried in foreign and 
exotic lands—in Singapore, in 
Kuching, or wherever misfortune 
struck. Then there were those 
who had survived, but lost their 
parents. : 


‘APTIVE CHILDREN IN JAPANESE 
HANDS! What evil plans had 
the yellow men im store? Robert 
Standish, author of The Three 
Bamboos, whe seems to know the 
Japanese better than most Euro- 
peans, mentions in. his book The 
Bonins how the European chil- 
dren of the Bonin Islanders were 
taken to spat, and there brought 
up under the impression that the 
Japanese were their benefactors, 
the people who were really kind 
to them. It was a psychological 
upbringing, 
their Kinfolk into their enemies. 
The plan was supposed to be that 
when they grew up they would 
take positions in America, Eng- 
land, Holland, and other places, 
behaving as natives of those lands 
and working for Japan. 
Standish’s book is fiction based 
on fact, yet fact is often stranger 
than fiction. If Japan had not 
capitulated, according to a Jap- 
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which _ transformed . 


CHILDREN 


KELEN, AJF 


anese lieuténant’s notes, the 
massacre of all prisoners was set 
for September 15. But the Euro- 
pean childrgn may not have 
died... . 


1 YOUTHFUL, | TENDER 
YEARS in a child’s life are the 
most influential, and have ulti- 
mate effects on his character. 
How, then, will these children 
behave after returning to society, 
freedom, and human treatment? 
How, for that matter, will the 
whole. world emerge from the 
chaos of emotions and ordeals of 
this second world war? The fate 
of these children, and all the 
others who shared their misfor- 
tunes in Europe and other Asiatic 
spheres of the war, is unique. 

We were anxious to note their 
appearance, their reactions to the 
comforts of civilisation. The 
Colonel made all necessary pre- 
parations, busily contacting dif- 
ferent units and authorities, order- 


ing ice-cream, sweets, and every 


possible luxury a war-torn island 
could afford. 

Nor was entertainment forgot- 
ten. Javanese dancers and, as 
the principal attraction, a Hindu 
sword-swallower would help in 
the children’s first stage of for- 
getfulness towards a normal life. 
The children arnved in amphi- 
bious vehicles, lorries, and jeeps, 
with their mothers and a few 
nurses, who had been through 
hell in paradise with them. e 
bigger ones stood up, ng 
wide-eyed, proud to travel, an 
excited at the prospect of a won- 


dettul afternoon. 


The crowd of POW’s which 
came down to the soft, palm- 
fringed South China Sea- beach 
consisted chiefly of toddlers, not 


only Europeans: two Dyaks, a 


Chinese woman, her daughter, 
white nurses, and civilian women 
were with them. The two Dyak 
boys, proud,: emaciated, had a 
specially interesting story about 
themselves; They had been 
picked up by internees wheh their 
parents died, and the Dyaks—a 
strange, virile tribe of Borneo— 
according to custom, wanted to 
burn them with the deceased. 
The only way to save their lives 


was through adoption, and the’ 
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it wos children like these, mony of them freed from the barbed wire 


>| —- 
—— a : 


for the first time, who were entertained at the picnic on Nameless Beock. 


little community of POW’s saved 
them in those hours of extreme 
peril, when liberation or death 
was a question of days—nay, 
hours. 

The toddlers were well fed, 
careless, with a keen sense of 
humour. They had been taken 
into captivity when a few months 
or a year old, and expenence 
showed no imprint on_ their 
munds. 

But there -were others from 10 
to 14, three girls and four boys, 
with that hunted look in their 
eyes. It will be a long time 
before they forget—if ever. 


E PICNIC TOOK PLACE on the 
Nameless Beach, one of the 
thousands stretching along the 
fringe of Pacific islands, a. few 
hundred yards from our camp 
lines. It was low tide, and per- 
haps no other sea is warmer, 
milder, more inviting than the 
South China Sea in this vicinity. 
Among .the palms we had built 
a small shed, behind which was 
the officers’ mess, and between 


‘the two a canvas, under which 


the programme would take place. 
‘THe children began to’ play, 
some of them frightened, of the 
water, but the two Dyak boys 
soon allayed their fears. Majors 
and colonels were sitting in the 


muddy sand playing with the 
children, trying to humour them. 
They were watched with won- 
dering cyes, and when somcthing 
odd occurred the children began 
to scrcam and laugh. Some of 
them were fighting each other. 
the older boys pushing the 
younger ongs — bad manners 
acquired during years of priva- 
tion, when cveryone had to be 
alert, keen. . . 

Still we felt a distinct solidarity 
among those youngsters. Many 
of them had prematurely 
the older girls in particular. They 
hardly played—just watched, 
doubting, questioning whether it 
were really true. The young ‘uns 
eagerly grasped our sense of 
humour, which was expressed in 
loud shouts and: quaint actions. 

Then came the programme— 
native dancers, the Hindu sword- 
swallower, and other attractons. 
Some of the children were fascin- 
ated, others indifferent, toddling 
here and there, playing hide and 
seek'and other simple games they 
had learnt during their long cap- 
tivity. 

One of the elder a 
proached the ated a 
touched him gingerly to discover 
whether he were alive. Whatever 

Continued on Page #6 
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"'Worse‘n a Cup Final, that’s wot it is,’’ 


said Wintergreen. 
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“Old Britannia” had 
been stagnating in 
the years of peace, 
but Dunkirk 
revealed her as one 
of Nature’s heroines. 


AROLINE BRITT, known 
throughout the casinos of 
northern France and the 

Riviera as “Old Britannia,” was 
a creature of habit. — 

With the death of her husband, 
Brigadier-General Britt, DsSO— 
he was killed on the Westem 
Front in 1916—she was left well 
off, but emotionally bankrupt. 
A full and rosy life became gray, 
and even the rhododendrons at 
her house in Woking lost their 
colour. Seeking to find forget- 
fulness in alternatives, she made 
a complete change in the pattern 


of existence. She bought a villa 


at Knocke, on the Belgian coast, 
assumed a poker face and habits 
of self-indulgence, and Iet her 
figure go to the devil. Following 
the sun and her own _ inclina- 
tions, she gambled steadily and 
stonily, ate too much, slept too 
much, and was loved by no one 
but Snarleyow, a schipperke of 
uncertain temper, so called be- 
cause Old Britannia’s late hus- 
band used to recite a verse of that 
name at Christmas parties. 

Every year she came to England 
for the Derby, Snarleyow bark- 
ing her off at Ostend; and in the 
month of August visited one or 
another of the Continental spas, 
where she dieted mgorously, 
drank smelly waters, and’ im- 
mersed her mountainous body in 
baths of brine, mud, or sulphur. 
The rest of the year was spent at 
the tables. 


August of the year 1939 found 
her at Kurtsgarten, in the Aus- 
trian Tyrol, where the repose ‘de- 
manded by an empty stomach 
was disturbed by evidence of mar- 
tial preparations. The war spirit 
was plainly exhibited in the 
manners of the Herr Doktor 
Freudenthal, responsible for her 
treatment. In a mood of rebellion 
x ee his edicts she accepted a 

allenge from Sir Montague 
Robertshaw to eat six sponge- 
cakes in less time than it would 
take him to polish off a pint of 
champagne with an egg spoon. 
Sir Montague was an old fool, 
who, like herself, sought to pro- 
long his mortal span a sporadic 
bouts of fasting and_privation. 


The contest was held privily, and 


off the hydropathic premises, 
Caroline losing by one sponge- 
cake and a pile of crumbs. It 
cost her fifty pounds and a sharp 





By ROLAND PERTWEE 


attack of indigestion. The Herr 
Doktor found out about it and 
flew immediately into a fine rage. 

‘One more disobedience,” he 
cried, “‘and I wash up my hands 
for you.” Then, pointing at a 
rococo building in the grounds, 
he added: “To your bath—go.” 

Angrily, for as a good patriot 
she did not relish being ‘‘bossed 
about by a blessed German,” 
Caroline picked up her walking 
sticks and waddled off*. Halfway 
to the bath pavilion she saw 
young Captain Willoughby kiss- 
ing the pale hair of his wife, 
Phyllis. The spectacle made her 
feel quite sick. Phyllis looked 
anxious. 

Old Britannia, who hated public 
displays of emotions, snorted.- 
On the night before she had 
asked Peter Willoughby to make 
a fourth at bridge. He had de- 
clined, adding significantly that, 
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with things as they were, he and 
Phyllis must make the most of 
cach other.. Caroline knew what 
he meant, but she refused to re- 
mind herself of anxieties from 
which she, too, had suffered in 
the uncertain days of 1914. She 
told herself that they were being 
namby-pamby, and should be 
ashamed of showing their feel- 
ings before a lot of Germans. 


A THE SOUND OF A mean yelp 
she turned her head. W inter- 
green, her chauffeur, with Snar- 
leyow on an emerald lcad, was 
coming toward her. Wintergreen 
had been her husband's driver- 
orderly, and was, in Caroline's 
opinion, a maddening creature. 
The imfluences of Continental 
society had failed to refine from 
his speech the idioms and _ in- 
flections of the East End. Under 


his burnishing hand the vener-° 


able Sunbeam car shone like a 
bayonet, and it is to his credit 
that he was loyal; but against 
these virtues was an insolence and 
familiarity that were unsupport- 
able. But for Snarleyow, who 
was devoted to “the object,’ she 
would have sacked him years ago. 
The top buttons of his tunic were 
undone, disclosing a _ hideous 
brass collar stud; he wore his cap 
at the gor-blimey angle, of which 
the general had frequently com- 
plained; and, worst of all, was 
whistling through his teeth. 

Snarleyow, seeking to suggest an 
injury he had not sustained, was 
hopping along on three match- 
stick legs. 

Wintergreen said: 

“"Avin’ a bit of Port Sunlight?” 

Caroline winced, for she could 
not endure liberties being taken 
with herself or the language. She 
asked crossly what was the matter 
with Snarfleyow. 

“Nothink, ’e’s jest playin’ injuns 
same as someone else I could 


mention.” He lowered his voice 
to a _ conspiratorial whisper. 
“Look! These ‘ere Fritzies are 


sharpenin’ up their swords agen. 
Unless vou wants to find yerself 
on the wrong side of the wall 
we'd better ’op it.” 

Caroline frowned, for she had 
only been at Kurtsgarten a fort- 
night and the cure took a month. 
She asked, nastily, if he had got 
the wind-up. 

He was offended. 

“#t's you I’m thinkin’ of, has 
ever, and no insinuations if you 
please.” 

But Caroline was in no mood 
to apologise and told him she 
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would talk it over 
Montague Robertshaw. 
The baronct was in a summer- 
house enjoying a forbidden cigar. 
Caroline's approaching shadow 
scared the wits out of him, and 
he pitched the cigar guiltily out 
of the window. 

“Damn you, Carrie,” he ex- 
ploded, “made sure it was that 
blasted doctor snooping around. 
It’s there by the roses. Be a 
good girl and retrieve it.” 

But Caroline couldn't be 
bothered, and asked what he 
thought about the war. 


"Serious, and you'd better be . 
moving on unless vou fancy’ 


being stuck here for duration.” 


“God forbid! We shouldn’t get / 


a game of cards for years. All 
the same, I hate having my plans 
upset.” 

“Me, too, and my joints are still 
very creaky. Let's go down 


town, crack a bottle, and talk it | 


over.” 

She rose with alacrity. 
“I’m your man, Monty.’ : 
To avoid being seen by the 
doctor they took a secluded path 
and around one of the bends 
came upon the Willoughbys. 
Peter held a _ telegram and 
Phyllis was in tears. 

“At it again?” said Caroline, and 
added: “You're the most lugu- 


brious honeymooners I ever 
knew.” _ | 
“P-Petcr’s got to rejoin his 


regiment,” Phyllis said. 


AROLINE EXCHANGED A glance 
with old Monty as Peter took 
up the tale. He had rung up the 
airport and had only been able 
to, book a single passage. This 
meant that Phyllis, in her 


‘wretched state of health, must 


face the train-and-steamer jour- 
ney alone. Before she reached 
home hostilities might have 
started. She might even be 
bombed and... and... 
Anxiety, born of love, was breed- 
ing terror. 

“T’ve b-b-been nothing b-b-but 
a b-b-beastly nuisance ever since 
we were m-m-married,” sobbed 
Phyllis. : 

Caroline was disgusted with all 
that “weeping willow” stuff, but 
as a fellow countryman felt that 
something must be done for the 
two miseries. So she said that if 
Phyllis didn’t bring too much lug- 
gage she was at liberty to squeeze 
into the Sunbeam. 

Hope dawned. 

“Are you going straight home, 
then?” Phyllis asked. 


with Sir 


In a mighty pair of boots roped - 








m a dead Belgion. 


‘At this time of the year? Good- 
ness, no! Italy.” 

Peter said: ‘‘Mightn’t that be 
out of the frying pan? ~ There’s 
the Axis.” 

“Bah! The Duce’s threats are 
as empty as macaroni.” 

But he was unconvinced. 

“T won't be happy until she’s 
safely back in Wales.” . 

And then Sir Montague chipped 
In: 
“My yacht, the San Toy, is at 
Genoa. I'll give your wife a pas- 
sage to Southampton. Might put 
a bit of colour in her cheeks.” 

That afternoon an_ airplane, 
steering nor-nor-west, carried 
Peter Willoughby back to home 
and duty; and the venerable Sun- 
beam, steering sou-sou-east, bore 
Caroline, Monty, Phyllis, Snar- 
leyow, and Wintergreen in the 
direction of the Brenner Pass. 

Caroline Britt had not devoted 
twenty years to gambling without 
learning a good deal about human 
nature. The drive through nor- 
thern Italy to Maggiore convinced 
her that, behind an artless air of 
innocence, trouble was brewing. 
The nation had assumed a poker 


face similar to that wom by a 


player who ! as something up: his 
sleeve. The effusiveness of the 
welcome accorded them at the 
hotel, where persons like herself 


beguiled away the autumn with. 


ten-shilling bridge and views of 
the lake, in no way deceived her. 


She regarded it as a bluff designed 
to conceal a dirty trick. 


Phyllis, enchanted by the beauty 
of the place, had wondered aloud 
whether it wouldn’t be sensible 
to stay for a week or two and 
recuperate her strength. Caroline 
would have none of it. The girl's 
presence made her uneasy. 


“Certainly not,” she said. “The 
car will take you to Genoa tomor- 
row morning, and that'll end mv 
responsibility.” 

So Phyllis went obediently to 
bed with a cup of arrowroot and 
a locket containing Peter's like- 
ness, and Caroline and Monty 
celebrated the abandonment of 
their cure by eating themselves to 
a standstill and abusing the 
Fuhrer. 

Next morning Phyllis came to 
say goodbye, and to add, idiotic- 
ally, that she felt she was desert- 
ing a friend in an hour of need. 
Caroline told her not to talk rub- 
bish. 

As the girl left the room Sir 
Montague said, with affection, “I 
suppose you will be all right, but 
why not come along with us on 
the yacht?” 

She scouted the idea. “‘It’ud 
take more than a war to persuade 
me to winter in England. I shall 
stay here and get along to Monte 
Carlo at the end of November.” 


He shook his head. 
Continued on Page 60 
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UNRRA GARMENTS ON THEIR WAY TO CLOTHE EUROPE’S RAGGED MILLIONS. 


EUROPE FACES ITS ahs sy WINTER 





CTOBER MEANS CRICKET 
and lighter clothes and 
the big races and other 
things not very important in 
themselves, which will give a 
semblance of normality, we hope, 
to the first spring of peace. ge 
the other side of the world, 
Europe, it will, mean one thing 
only, but one thing of tremen- 
dous and inescapable importance 
— it will mean the approach of 
the most dreaded and most dan- 
gerous winter in memory. 

I remember very clearly the last 
October in Europe, when the 
bleak northerlies began to blow 
in over the flats of Belgium and 
Southem Holland, when the 
sweeping rainstorms drove people 
indoors to sit with their feet on 
a cold fender and wonder how 
they could get hold of something 
better than bread and potatoes 
for dinner. The war, which 
should have ended that month, 
was obstinately refusing to, and 
after the joy of liberation the 
people of Western Europe were 
just, realising the price. Hunger 
in summer is not so bad; you are 
warm, at Icast. In winter, with- 
out fuel: it can be desperate. 
There is a voice continually 
warning the world of the danger 
ahead, the voice of Herbert Leh- 
mann, chicf of UNRRA. After 
a long-delayed adolescence, when 
it was allowed too late on the 
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" GEOFFREY HUTTON 
A staff correspondent of THE AUSTRALASIAN, 


who has 


scene with too little to do, 
UNRRA has at Jast been allowed 
to grow up and take over some- 
thing of the vast job of relieving 
and rehabilitating around 200 
million needy and disturbed 
people which it was originally 
planned for. Lehmann was lucky 
to have the summer to break the 
back of his first job—collecting 
and disposing of about Australia’s 
total population in ‘displaced 
persons.” Now he has to face 
an even bigger and more urgent 
responsibility — keeping half 
Europe going through five bitter 
and unproductive months with 
half-empty larders and ‘coal-bins, 
and without the normal means of 
refilling them. 


pt READY UNRRA’S SWARMS 
£~of investigators and organi- 
sers have had an opportunity of 
assessing the position and report- 
ing back. Their collated, esti- 


mates are quoted by Lehmann $a 


from week to week to support his 
warnings and appeals. Last 


just returned 


from Europe. 


winter no such figures were avail- 
able, and all one could lay hands 
on were fragmentary and often 
inaccurate estimates, percentages, 
and calorific tables from the lib- 
erated countries. These were 
enough to give some. backing to 
the terribly obvious facts facing 
every correspondent who kept his 
eyes open in Paris, in the South 
of France, in Brussels, or the lib- 
erated areas of Holland. Reports 
from Italy were. worse; 
Yugoslavia and Greece and the 
ravaged areas of the Soviet in- 
describably worse again. 

A little experience of the shifts 
people are driven to and the per- 
sonal tragedies which occur in 
every street and almost every 
family acts as a handy guide for 
translating these deficiency figures 
into personal terms. And it 
creates a greater sensc of urgency 
as the days in Europe shorten 
week by week, the sun grows into 
stranger, and through the fogs 
and days of driving rain the first 
chill of winter touches the air. 


from 


The importance of a little first- 
hand observation in a restricted 
field is much greater ‘than any 
overall figures could indicate. In 
Australia, in England, the USA, 
or any neutral countries, it is pos- 
sible to make inexact but useful 
generalisations to compare the 
sacrifices undergone by one people 
or another. If the supply of 
butter is reduced by one-third and 
the ration is fixed at this propor- 
tion, something roughly like this 
deprivation i is applied to the mass 
of the people. There will always 
be a proportion or goods, a small 
one in well-organised. and law- 
respecting countries, ‘which will 
find their way on to the tables 
of the wealthy and unscrupulous 
by way of the black market. 
There will always be inequalities, 
like the ability of people who 
can afford it to dine out when 
they have used their week's 
rations. There will be evasions 
and compromises. 

But it can be said of these coun- 
trics — and, I understand, of 
neutral countries, too—that they 
have enough to go round, that 
probably less people are near- 
starved under wartime controls 
than there were in peacctime. 
When the English housewife -col- 
lects her ration book, although it 
represents a meagre and. drab diet 
which she would hate to offer 
her family in peacetime unless 
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A SYCNEY DEPOT DID ITS 


she was very poor, she knows that 


her coupons will be honoured. 


after half an hour's queueing, and 
she knows what the price will be. 
Living is a tedious, wearisome, 
and parsimonious business, but it 
is possible. ' And if there is some 
sort of emergency—the appear- 
ance of a baby or an invalid— 
there are special foods to look 
after them. | 

These things are expected of the 
Government, whatever it is, and 
there would be a loud noise if 
any government failed in one of 
these essential requirements. 


ERE IS THE ESSENCE of the 
difference between the 
countries which have never been 
occupied or fought over and the 
liberated countries of Europe. It 
does not lie in the quantities of 
foodstuff or rolling-stock available 
—although the comparison would 
show how much worse off the 
occupied countries were left by 
ethe war. The real contrast lies 
in the fact that some Allied coun- 
tries have been disorganised and 
some have not.. Some can distri- - 
bute what they can get in an 
orderly and equitable fashion, as- 
suring that everybody will get his 
share, and the neediest a little 
extra. Others are struggling to 
re-establish some semblance of 
social control out of a chaos where 
everybody must fight or bribe for 
himself. 

The effects of this temporary dis- 
location of society I have seen in 
parts’ of Europe for nearly 12 
months, and assure you that they 
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are much more terrible than any 


aggregate figures can show, unless 
it is a thorough and truthful 
figure of the aggregate number of 
cases of tuberculosis, starvation, 
diseases, premature death, and in- 
fant malnutrition in a whole city. 
And I do not think that any re- 
liable figures of this kind exist in 
Europe today. 

Best fone available last winter 
were for Paris, and these showed 
that the average French man, 
woman, or child living in the 
capital was getting about half as 
much to cat as the Londoner. I 
suppose that this was rather an 
underestimate because a lot of 
food was coming into Paris 
through the black market which 
was never recorded in official 
figures. But the little people, the 
unlucky oncs without reserves of 
cash or connections in Nor- 
mandy, the people who could not 
pay 30/ for a pound of butter 


or £3 for a steak dinner under. 


the ,lap, were getting a lot less 
than half the Londoner’s diet. 
And that was precious little. 


HIS LACK OF ADEQUATE con- 


trol causes an appalling 
sense of insccurity, and in its 
turn a devil-take-the-hindmost 


mentality, which makes a vicious 
cvcle: Last winter in Paris | 
accidentally discovered a middle- 
class couple who, in spite of all 
their frenzied efforts, were being 
forced to feed a six weeks old 
baby on sugar and water in an 


unheated flat and without even - 
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tation Office and drink. 
weak tea and eat milk biscuits 
at 11] o'clock in the morning are 
supposed to be pretty hot stuff 
when it comes to the grey matter, 
but they must have left their 
brains behind the day Spider 
McGinty pays them a call. 


HE cUYs WHO sit behind 
the desks in the Rehabili- 


Spider explains to a little, fussy ° 


bloke with a pince-nez, and a big 
joker with a bay window, that the 
Army has kindly given him his 
ticket, and that he thinks it 
would be a good idea if he got 
himself a job. He also mentions 
that he is allergic to manual 
toil. 

The little, fussy codger shuffles 
some papers round, and an- 
nounces that he and the big bloke 
will give Spider a few tests to 
sec what he is best fitted for. 
Spider indicates that such a 
scheme suits him fine. In no 
time at all these two birds dis- 
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“He tells Spider that if the howling 


doesn’t cease very someone 





_ do swiftly 
5 will get a good smack under the ear. 


AN 


_ that he actually does this. 
+ would if he could, but his old 


likely winner of the next race by 


calculating in his head a comphi- 
cated mathematical sum which 
takes into consideration past per- 
formances, weights, distance, and 
the state of the track. 

Spider has the two characteris- 


_ tics common to all dyed-in-the- 


wool punters—a complete dis- 


| tegard for the value of money, 


and a childlike faith in his ability 
to pick winners. Spider is the 
kind of a guy who would borrow 
the life savings of his old mother 
and whack it on a horse. Not 
He 


lady hasn't got a penny to bless 
herself with: I try to imagine 
Spider loose in a place that is 
crammed to the ceiling with great 


_ wads of dough, and I feel sorry 


for the bank directors. They are 


' due for some sleepless mghts 


before they are much older. 
Spider soon settles down to life 


at the bank. He thinks it is a 


sweet cop. He finds he is so 


good at this figuring business that 
_ he is able to spend most of the 
day studving Turf supplements 


and playing pool in the billiard 
saloon next door. 

A gent by the name of Big Bill 
runs the billiard saloon. He also 
does a little bookmaking on the 


_ side. Spider is very happy when 


he discovers this. In no time 
at all, he tells himself, he will 
double and treble his deferred pay 
at Big Bill’s expense. All he has 
to do is pick a few winners. Big 
Bill is obliging. He says he is 
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cover that Spider is an absolute 
wizard at figures. He does mul- 
tiple’ fractions quicker than they 
can shoot them at him, and adds 
columns of figures representing 
£ sd so fast that it makes their 
heads reel. -The two characters 
are delighted, and there and then 
fix Spider up with a swell job in 
a bank. But they forget one 
little thing. They forget to ask 
Spider how come he is so swift 
at figures. 


iE ANSWER IS_ SIMPLE. 

Spider's one and only interest 
in life is betting on horses, and 
he has devoted the time since he 
left kindergarten to this harm- 
less pursuit. Years of practice in 
the game have turmed him into 
a lightning human calculator. If 
you ask Spider how much you 
will get back for a dollar each 
way at seven to four, he will tell 
you the right answer in a flash, 
and at the same time give you the 


only too happy to give Spider 
a chance to make a fortune. 
Spider wastes no time. He draws 
his deferred pay from the bank 
in £5 notes and starts to slap 
on bets right and left. He is no 
piker. 


FEW RACE MEETINGS pass by. 
Spider's stack of fivers is 
dwindling at an alarming rate. 
Big Bill is wearing a new sports 
Continued on Page 46 
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By STANLEY BROGDEN 


LITTLE WHILE aco the 
A Amcricafi magazines 

were crammed with 
lovely pictures of pink and white 
aircraft which the family could 
roost in the backyard, drive along 
the road to a vacant lot, and then 
take-off for an afternoon skyride 
to see Aunt Lizzic. 

The scenario of this sky-serial 
has now altered. The more mod- 
em version is: a nice, chic slice 
of pulchritude is listening to the 
much-decorated wartime _ pilot's 
account of flying, with the idea 
that the pair should fly off into 
the Bright Blue Sky in one of 
those new chromium-platc two- 
scaters. 

It’s a touching campaign by the 
aircraft | manufacturers, who 
piously hope to. do the touching 
in a big way. In fact, the US 
aviation industry, which has a 
really wonderful market-survey 
system, believes it can settle down 
to produce no less than 5,000 
light aircraft a year for an inde- 
finite period. 

This ambition is built upon the 
claim that more than 4 million 
Americans are now  airminded 
enough to want their own. air- 
craft. And as the Uf Amny Air 
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Corps had more than 2 million 
men and the Navy flying wing 
another odd million or so, it looks 
as if the US aviation industry has 
somcthing. 


N BRITAIN THE MAKERS arc not 

so optimistic, although one frm 
claims it can scl] a thousand light 
aircraft a year in Britain, the 
Empire, and such overseas export 
markets as France. . 

Now all of this isn’t merely due 
to the fact that the boys who 
tore through the sky at 400 mph 
between 1939 and 1945 want to 
go for a weekend flip with the 
missus and kids, showing them 
how they bent bits out of Berlin. 

The planemakcrs are fighting to 
produce a family plane that will 
give the world’s mothers-in-law 
just as great a chance to do a bit 
of backscat driving as they did 
in the family Dodge in the 
1930's. 

The catch is that money prob- 
lem. 

In the States they plan a four- 
seater Stinson Voyager for about 
£AI1,506, with a cruising speed 
of 116 mph, finger-tip control, 
parking brakes, and a self-starter 
which wul eliminate the possi- 


bility of decapitation while swing- 
ing the propeller. 

This is a development of the 
celebrated L5, one of the war's 
successful light aircraft used for 
urmy liaison and artillery spotting. 
The .cciling should be about 
14,000ft, the range about 500 
miles, and the landing run (sur- 


prisingly short) 280ft. 


Bl ees BRITISH ARE PLANNING to 
produce the post-war version 
of the Auster, or Taylorcraft, 
which is as familiar to the SW PA 
veterans as M & V or malaria, but 
much more useful, French aero 
clubs are ordering these by. the 
hundred, and the makers have 
got under way with their produc- 
tion plans. 

This plane will cost about 
£1,000 in Britain. The Aus- 
tralian price would be consider- 
ably higher, of course. 

Also going into production in 
Britain is the Milcs Messenger, 
not so svelte in appearance, but 
with the great attraction of a 
landing speed claimed at 28 mph. 
Once of the axioms of flight is— 
the lower the landing: speed the 
fewer the tombstones. 

To buy any of these you necd 
the cash and a licence, and the 
licence is not so easy to get cithe 
until the export and import situa- 
tion in the world improves. 

Knowing this, a Sydney firm 
(Stack’s) has already announced 
that it-is negotiating to producc 
under licence vatious types of 
Aeronca (American) _ aircraft. 


These range from single-seaters to 
classy four-scater cabin jobs. The 
American prices range from 
$1,000 to $5,000, so vou can 
estimate the Australian cquivalent 
for yourself. ~ 


LL RIGHT. YOU HAVE the 
£~A capital. 

The next problem is the run- 
nmg cost. American air flivvers 
ure being designed to land on 
roadways, with a wingspan small 
cnough to Iect the aircraft skim 
between telegraph poles. 

But it will be some time yet 
before you can buy that long- 
promised plane whose wings fold 
so that you can drive it home to 
the garage. 

Somewhere you must use an all- 
ficld and hangar. That costs 
moncy. The Department of Civil 
Aviation must grant you a ticket 
for the plane to fly—you can’t 
run a plane in the same condition 
as vour car. For onc thing a 
plane falls a long way when some- 
thing gocs wrong. You don't just 
get out and bribe a farmer or 
truckdriver to tow you home. Thic 
plane must be in perfect nick. 
‘That means that some good 
mechanic has to attend to the 
engine and other parts every so 
many hours. That costs money. 
Then there is the old deprecia- 
tion, which every car owner re- 
members. And the petrol and 
oil, which will vary according to 
your plane. 

In the States the experts believe 
it will cost the Sky Flivver owner 
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£1 or 25/ for every hour of 
flight, allowing for about -two- 
three hoyrs’ flying a weck. 


A Melbourne man who flics his | 


“own Leopard Moth (threc-scater, 
prewar typc) cstimates that for 
-an average of four hours’ flying 
a week he, pays about £10 a 
week, mC 

For above the running expenscs 


and depreciation are such cx- 


penses as new parts possibly de- 
manded by the authorities before 
they grant the annual licence. 


- ND THERE ARE OTHER SNAGS, 
! too. . ‘ 
You can take your car out in 
any weather. Onc se a 
sees a 1923 Ford surging throug 
Gippsland storms. 


But your light aircraft is a 


dainty thing. She cannot fly in 
bad weather: actually she can, 
but the insurance people would 
be. badly cut up about your 
chances. In fog, aircraft need 
costly instruments, which would 
double the price of the pane 
Light aircraft are planned and 
built for good-weather operation. 
In any case, there are rules and 
regulations which will ground 
you in bad weather, - 


HE ANSWER TO ALL THIS, you 


say brightly, is the helicopter. 


Haven't ed read all ee 
coptcrs in the newspapers? Th 
con be parked on the book inded 
on the roof, hovered over the 
MCG during a Test match or 
over Flemington during the Cup, 
amd harder to smash than a black 
market, | 

More Icgends have been built 
round the helicopter—or the 
Eggbeatcr, as the Amcrican boys 
know it—than any other form 
of locomotion. . According to the 
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* to move out of t 
The facts arc’ that helicopters — 


ballyhioo blokes, the hclicopter 


can do cvcrything cxccpt tcll you 
c way. 


are hard to fly. In the American 
flying schools ace pilots with 
thousands of hours: of B29. or 
Mustang flying bchind them have 
been baffled, and have proved 
poor or uscless helicopter men. 

In Britain the authoritics_ have 
not yet found a method of cx- 
amining amatcur helicoptcr as- 


pirants for a licence, for they - 


cannot decide upon the standards 


_ Tequired. 
To: do all the fancy tricks--of 
hovering and so forth the heli- 


co needs friendly weather 
conditions. Hot* weather, for 
example, spoils the tricks. 

This is a temporary trouble, of 
course. In a year or two you 
probably will be able to. take-off 

om your Box Hill roof, beat the 
egg down to the bay, alight on 
the watcr or hover a foot above, 
and throw out your-line for the 
fish. 

At present you can't! 

And, anyway, helicopters are a 


very expensive hobby. So far 


only one American firm is adver- 
tising in the 


plans. 


Meanwhile, the helicopter 


marches on with its plans for: 


taxi services between small towns. 
That. is its metier. 


Ae FROM ‘THE , FAMILY 
[“X jobs, what about the single- 
scaters for the former Spitfire 
ace who wants to tear up the air 
for an hour on a Saturday after- 
noon? 7 

It may be that three or four 


‘of these boys will combine their 


“FOR- FAMILY USE, THE 


stwar family flying, 
ficld, and it hasn't given definite 





-A>FLYING MOTORBIKE, THE “SKY CYCLE.” 


resources to buy and maintain a 
fast, light aircraft merely for 
aerodrome acrobatics. ~ 
They cannot buy Mustangs and 
Spitfires, which would be too 
fantastically costly to run, any- 
way. ; 
They will be able to buy and 
run something like the Piper Sky- 
Ic, which can hop around at 


90-100 mph for about three hours 


and carry a 17st man—if he could 
ueeze into it. It’s just a pair 
of wings with a 55-hp engine. 
This will sell in the Statcs for 
under $1,000, and, although far 
removed from the 400 mph 
fighter types of the war, it will 


ove the cnthusiast the sense of’ - 


recdom and solitude which he 
loves in the sky. ; 

Later on, when .jet propulsion 
can be applied to the light jobs, 


‘Speeds will rise and running costs 


probably drop. 


Mcanwhile, if you: think of the 
family plane, you will be faccd 
with these probl ital out- 
lay, heavy upkeep, and slowness. 


F YOU HAVE AN IDEA that the 

Sky Flivver can get you placcs 
quickly, ag! again. You have 
to drive to the airport, ur 
plane ready, take-off and fy there, 
then land, hand over the plane, 
and drive or walk to your destina- 
tion. And your aircraft will not 
fly more than 120-150 mph, un- 
Iess you get into the big money 
bracket with high-cost cngines. 
The plain facts are that you 
should look at your family plane 
6 you would a yacht or motor- 

+ ' 


It’s a means of enjoyi ur- 
self uneconomically. silat: a 


And you will have to wait a 


while to get it. 


x * 


NAVAL BATTLE OFF GUADALCANAL. 


HOW JAPANESE ARTISTS SAW 


A VIVID: PRESENTATION OF ACT 1ON IN MALAYA. 


THE WAR 


Continuing the series of re- 
productions of Japanese official 
war art brought from Tokyo by 
George Johnston, staff corre- 
spondent of THE AUSTRAL- 
ASIAN, four pictures ore fea- 
tured on these pages which 
illustrate incidents from four 
Pacific campaigns as seen 
through the eyes of the enemy. 


ae 


_ jx BOVE IS SHOWN A SCENE in 
Az: of the many naval 

battles fought off Guadal- 
canal -late im 1942 when the 
Japanese naval command at 
Rabaul threw everything it had 
into the task of smashing the 
American -hold on the Solo- 
mons: .. ‘The attempts failed, the 
Japancse Navy suffered extremely 
heavy losses, and Japan was 
obliged to fall back on a defensive 


strategy which. sycceeded onlv in 


delaying’ final: defeat. 
The illustration on the left 


‘shows an incident in the first 
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A JAPANESE VERSION OF THE AMERICAN SURRENDER ON WAKE ISLAND. 


Malayan mpi es in which 


Japan’s methods of fighting jungle 
and infantry warfare were seen for 
the first time and were so suc- 
cessful that the great base of 
Singapore ‘had been added to 
Nippon’s conquests by February, 
1942. Axis officials told Johnson 
in Tokyo that it was the indo- 
lence of Japanese officers from 
this point that really cost Japan 
the war. 

The picture at the right (top) 
shows the surrender of the 
American garrison of Wake Island 
after their gallant but hopeless 
fight. The majority of the pri- 
soners taken were released in Oc- 
tober from Manchurian and 
Japanese POW camps. 

The bottom painting depicts an 
incident in the first attack on 
the NE], when Dutch forces, 
although hopelessly outnumbered, 
fought gallantly but vainly. 

x* *« * 
FUTURE: 
The Community Mausoleum (Me- 


morial Park Cemetery) offers year- 
round bah at surprisingly low 


long-term : a = 7 a 3 
. .+ Chicago Daily News. ATTACK ON DUTCH TANKS IN NEI. 
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Brigadier Schreiber and his bride, Lady Clive, leaving St John’s 
church with Prince William and the bride’s daughter, Davina. 


The ‘Ouchess: of Giucedter;: citended by Miay: Eilaan Phipgs, 


arriving at 
18 


church 


with 


little Prince 


William. 


—— a 


The crowd of gu 


church eagerly awaiting the arrival 


= onlookers outside the 
of the bride. 


ROYAL SUITE WEDDING 
AT CANBERRA 


By GLADYS HAIN 


HE MARRIAGE Of Brigadier 

D. S. Schreiber and Vis- 

countess Clive at St John’s 
Church, Canberra, on Wednes- 
day, October 24, was the first 
marriage within the Royal suite 
since the Duke and Duchess of 
Gloucester arrived in Australia. 
The Governor-General himself 
gave the bride awav, arid Prince 
William, elder of the Duke and 
Duchess’s two young sons, was 
page. Their Royal Highnesses 
afterwards gave a reception at 


 Yarralumla, Federal Government 


House, in honour of the bridal 
pair, who are respectively Chief 


of Staff to the Duke and Senior 
Lady in Waiting to the Duchess. 

The bride, who is the widow 
of Viscount Clive, who lost his 
life in the war, had as her brides- 
maid her little daughter, Davina, 
Baroness Darcy de Knayth. 

The wedding aroused great in- 
terest everywhere in Australia, 
for Brigadier Schreiber, who ac- 
companied the Duke on a former 
visit to the Commonwealth, has 
many friends here, and Lady 
Clive has become very popular 
since she came to live at Can- 
berra. Cables came from all 
parts of the world offering con- 
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The Duke and Puchess of Gloucester and their younger son, Prince Richord, with members of their staff and their guests ot Government 


House, joined | bridal party 
tulations. One of them was 
rom Queen Mary. 

St John’s Church, which is one 
of the most angsty ag in Aus- 
tralia and about which so much 
early pioneer history revolves, was 
the scene of the wedding, at 
which the incumbent, Arch- 
‘deacon Robertson, officiated. In- 
side. the little church, which seats 
a about 180 people, were 
gathered, in addition to the en- 
tire’ Government House staff, 
some Ministers and members of 
Parliament and their wives, dip- 
lomats, and a few friends of bride 
and bridegroom from the various 
states. 
lee BRIDE, WHO WORE a frock 

of ice blue and matching 
floral toque with a petunia-shaded 
veil, entered the church on the 
arm of the Duke at 2pm. Within 
the chancel rails the bridegroom, 
in his service uniform of the 11th 
Hussars, and his best man, Sir 
Willoughby Norrie, Govefnor of 
South Australia, awaited her. 
The bridesmaid and page fol- 
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for this group photograph. Seated at left is Sir Willoughby Norrie, Governor of SA, who was best man. 


lowed the bride up the aisle, and 
then went to a seat directly in 
front of the Duchess of Glouces- 


ter, where they sat for the cere- | 
mony, during which the bride, — 
moment, — 


at the appropriate 
handed the little bridesmaid her 
bouquet of deep red roses. 

At the conclusion of the cere- 
mony, when the bridal party left 
for the vestry to sign the register, 


the cones ation, as directed by 
ea 


special ets, left the church 
and lined the path to the church 


gates, thus making an informal | 
guard of honour, through which — 


the happy couple and the Duke 
and Duchess and the bridal at- 


tendants passed to the waiting — 


cars. 
At 3 o'clock the reception took 
place at Yarralumla, about four 


miles away. It was attended by | 
about 600 guests, who included © 
representatives of all the fight- — 


ing services and many ofhcial 
representatives of the 
Government and government de- 


partments. 


ustralian — 


= — - = —— = 


| ‘Lady dy “Clive elven: away by the Duk> of Gloucester, and 


here they are seen orriving at the chue-h for the ceremony. 
| » 19 
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Little Prince William mode sure that his you brother 
hed his proper share of — wedding "aelioacion, 


——— —— a 


Brigadier Schreiber ond Viscountess Clive di at 


‘Palm Beach after they had played: three sets tennis, 


ERE, AFTER BEING GREETED bride and groom, heard Sir Wil- 
iby the Duke and Duchess loughby Norrie give the toast of 
and the bride and bridegroom in the page of the ve eee ae. 
the all, gutta wandered ato #007 MDDY speech. he nde 
the three big reception-rooms, or the shortest brid oom’s specch 
viewed the presents. on record.~ It Snchuded two sen- 


Proceedings were marked by- _? | 
complete informality. The Duke tences and about 30 words. 


and Duchess, at a given signal, 
adyanced to one of the tables in . 
the first reception-room, on which 
the four tiered- wedding: cake was 
set, and, standing there +h the 
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HEN THE CAKE HAD BEEN 

‘¥Y cur and- handed round 

guests assembled on the portico 

and gave the bride and bride- 
proom a hearty send-off. 


Archdeacon 


Robertson was present when 


bearing the bride and 


Brigodier Schreiber 


the 


hundreds of 





HMAS KURU 


How a. Gallant -Little 
Ship Rescued Evacuees 
from Timor. 


By E. SAMUELS 


Yow jaPANEsE intent to ) & 
‘destroy HMAS Kuru, one of © 


& Athe-ran’s little ships, with 
her 
women and children, was frus- 
trated by the skill and courage 
of her commander, ‘Lieutenant 
J. A. Grant, ranr (s), of New- 
castle, NSW, may be told now 
that’ security restrictions have 
gone. * 

As one of the ship’s officers, | 
shall endeavour to relate the story 
from the timt it began at Darwin 
on December 1, 1942. 

We pay, just retumed from 
patrol, and were settling for. the 
night, when a signal ordered the 
CO to report to HO forthwith. 
We waited anxiously for his re- 
turn with news; obviously some- 
thing was doing. This time it 
was a bigger job than usual, but 
it was not unt we were at sea 
that the Skipper told us our 
mission. | 

We stored ship and sailed into 
the black night, anxious to be far 
from prying eyes by dawn. Such 
voyages usually worned every- 
body, especially the Skipper, the 
only navigator. Perhaps you can’t 
imagine what it’s like in a craft 
only 75ft long, displacing 35 tons, 
and with a normal speed of nine 
knots, tossing in the heavy seas 
that were running that trip, but 
it’s no*fun. Our compass was 
swinging everywhere, and to make 
matters worse it was raining 
heavily, and we were taking hea 
seas. There was no comfort and 
no hot food, because the cook 
couldn’t keep things on the stove. 
We'd had this before; four or 
five days of bully beef and bis- 
cuits washed down with cold 
water. . 

We were 36 hours without a 
“sight,” and could have been 
anywhere along Timor’s coast, 
where, because it is only man- 
grove, without any hills or land- 
marks visible under the low- 
hanging rain cloud, there is 
nothing to fix your position. 
T= CO HAD TO MAKE a difficult 

decision. He told us now 
that we had to rendezvous with 
HMASS ine and Armidale 
and pick up evacuees and com- 
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cargo of 80 Portuguese © 
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mandos on the beach. It was 
for the Skipper to say where the 
landing should occur; the wrong 
place meant disaster. 

Therefore, until certain of the 


‘position, we stayed about 15 


miles off Timor lest we should 
be in an enemy area. We were. 
A mountain peak showed briefly 
above a low passing cloud, and 
we established our whereabouts. 
At that moment a plane was 
sighted, flying low over land 
about 25 miles away. The CO 
stopped the ship, hoping the ab- 
sence of bow wave, or wake would 
help our dark-grey hull to blend 
with the sombre background -of 
rainstorm from which we had 
just emerged. It worked, and 
after half an hour we adjusted 
our course and set off, for dark- 
ness was coming. 
While en route we. received a 
code flash from the shore about 
eight miles from our operation 
point. Thinking the Japanese 
had upset the original arrange- 
ment, we turned to this new posi- 
tion. No charts had been pub- 
lished of the area, and we had to 
navigate with a schoo] atlas. 
Knowing the Japanese and their 
_tricks, we approached cautiously. 
But the men on shore proved 
they were Aussies” all right. 
“Come on, you beauts!” 
‘they called, and that convinced 





us. .After we'd got the first boat. 


away, they told us the main 
bunch was at the original site, 
so our deviation was for nothing. 
We set off again, arriving later 
than cted because of the 
stop. o corvettes had come, 
which was puzzling. .* Later we 
learned they had left Darwin the 
day after us, during. an. air -raid, 
and were delayed by bombing at- 
tacks. 
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ot us. 


AJOR G. LAIDLAw, DSO, the 
commandos’ CO, asked the 
Skipper if he would take all the 
women and children off. The 
Skipper knew well enough chat 
refusal meant certain torture by 


the Japanese, and, despite the, 


congested space, he immediately 
agreed. We finally got them on 
by Zam. They had been trekking 
all night. Children were crying 
for want of sleep, and women 
wailing for fear they might not 
escape in time. 


bunks for the women, priority 
being given to those with babies. 
The Skipper set the ‘example, 
giving his bunk to a woman with 
a two weeks old baby. There 
were. four such mothers. 


Throughout the return voyage 
we stayed on deck. No cookin 
was done, everybody eating har 


tack, with tinned fruit as an 


extra for the children. Water 
was the main problem, with sani- 
tation next. The Skipper for- 
bade all ablutions with fresh 
water, permitting its use for 
drinking only. Many of the un- 
fortunate passengers _ hadn't 
washed for days, and were begin- 
ning to smell, so the CO made 
us rig a line across his small deck 
aft. Blankets drying on the line 
formed a screen behind which 
women, babies, and. older chil- 
dren were segregated from the 
men. Each morning and even- 


-ing the ship stopped for half an 


hour, when the passengers drew 


.sea water for sponging. We at- 


tended the older children. We 
arranged what other privacies we 
could for the passengers, none of 
whom spoke English. 
At dawn next day the tip of a 
mast was 4 gion Not expecting 
ndly 


any frie company, we were 
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oe We 1,500 rounds in seven hours.” 


All hands were 
called on deck to vacate their 
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about to take avoiding action, 
when we found we had happily 
years ‘on Castlémaine and 
midale, going at easy $s 
and awaiting. farther i ie ae 
We closed with them to transfer 
the passengers to Castlemaine, as 
originally intended. 

Suddenly an enemy plane ap- 
peared. Armidale opened fire, 
and we dispersed and stood off 
until further orders told us to: 


-retum tc Timor with Armidale. 


We turned about, and Castle- 
maine returned.to Darwin. With 


Japanese planes hunting us, we 


raced for a rain shower, shelter- 
ing in its safety with our engines 
stilled. Later we learned the two 
corvettes -had done. likewise. 


W: NEVER saw Armidale 
again. She was sunk about 
50 miles from us, without even 
sending a signal telling of her 
plight. Kuru continued toward 
Timor, and about noon that day 
the lookout reported aircraft in 


sight. I was then on watch, and 


gave the general alarm. For us 


‘of the ship’s company it was a 


treat to watch the way the Skip- 
per outwitted the enemy's évery 
move. He declared he was' a 
chess player, and had learned to 
anticipate the other man’s move, 
which is probably how he fooled 
the Japanese. I don’t think we 
ted the same dodge in all 
the 23 attacks we had; his evasive 
action was most unorthodox. I’ve 
seen the Skipper in many tight 
corners, and always his coolness 
saved us; this was his. supreme 
test. , 
The enemy attacked, and we 
began evasive action. We made 
large ““‘S” turns toward him to 
upset his bomb-aimers’ accuracy; 


Continued on Page 44 
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VIEW FROM 


MR J. COLLETT 


HEAD. GARDENER 


INSIDE THE SCRATCHING 


AT 


TOWER. 


MR J. A. RAYMOND, MANAGER OF THE TOTE. 


BEHIND THE 


By FRANK: DEXTER (“Doncaster”) 


you kNow—those hundreds of 

men and women who make 
possibble your enjoyment of Mel- 
bourne Cup day, but never share 
in the limelight thrown on the 
owners, trainers, and riders who 
participate in Australia’s greatest 
race. 

I wonder how many of the 
37,700 passengers booked from 
Flinders st station in an hour and 
three-quarters last Melbourne 
Cup day have met the metropoll- 


eee HOW FEW OF THEM 


- tan superintendent of trains, Mr 
- §. O’Haire. And how many have 
met Mr W. Russell, who has the 


job of despatching those trains 
which take you to the racecourse? 
It’s an amazingly efficient job, 
too, and though we may be 
jammed in like sardines, we have 
to hand it to the railway-men 


for the speed with: which they 
get us there. 


FLEMINGTON. 


Perhaps you go to Flemington 
by car and -admire the remark- 
able floral beauty of the drive 
down to the enclosure. You ad- 


mire, too, the other examples of 
horticultural art — from natural 
flower beds to hothouse flowers 
and plants brought out for the 
occasion and put back in the 
hothouses after the meeting. 
You praise all this, yet how 
many know the. man responsible. 
His name is Mr J. Collett, who 
has been head gardener at the 
course for many years, and the 
real floral beauty of the place has 
reached its peak under his expert 
care. 

Mr Collett is for ever experi- 
menting. and practically all his 
expetiments are successful. He 
imports seeds from England, tries 
them out as carefully as any 
trainer tries his Cup horse, and 
suddenly. there is a new show of 
flowers at Flemington. He ex- 
perimented with six orchids. Now 
there are 500 at Flemington. 
You pass on and buy your race- 
book, probably from a man with 
a trim moustache, and whose face 
has become familiar to you over 
the years. His name is “Snowy” 
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“SNOWY” HARRIS ON THE 


SCENES OF RACING 


Harris, who has been selling books 
for more years than he cares to 
remember. And Mr Harris hopes 
to be selling them for many 
more. 


Yo MOVE TOWARD the totali- 
sator and make your invest- 
ment without a thought for a 
small, unruffled man inside the 
manager's office, who has the 
whole complicated totalisator 
system at his fingertips. . He. is 
Mr J. A. Raymond, Victorian 
manager of the company, and 
_ probably as little known. to you 
as are the hundreds of members 
of his staff who issue your ticket 
and pay your winning dividend, if 
any. 

Naturally the bookmakers are 
known ‘to you. Their names are 
over their stands, but probably if 
you have an argument with one 
of them over a bet, you will mect 
for the first time the bookmakers’ 
supervisor, Mr M. Napthine, who 
will attempt to adjust the 
trouble. 


His father, the late Mr E. J.’ 


Napthine, was supervisor before 
him. Known as the “Royal 


Shadow,” Mr Napthine, snr, was_ 


escort for the Prince of Wales 
during his tour of Australia in 
1920, and afterwards resigned 
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fram the Police Department to 
join the VRC. 


Six months ago Mr M. Nap- 
thine was discharged from the 
RAAF, in which his rank was 


squadron leader, and took over 
his old job with the VRC. 


Racecourse detective is another 
name for his position, and he has 
cight men under him. Jn .addi- 
tion, two men from the CIB are 
always on duty, and there are 
interstate detectives on exchange 
duty, who keep their eyes open 
for bad lads from their home 
cities. 

Probably you will not see into 
the weighing room, but if you 
are lucky enough to do so the 
man you will see supervising the 
weighing out of jockeys is Mr 
Charles Simpson, who has been 
on the job since 1918, when the 
positions of weigher and clerk. of 
scalés were combined. 


.Prior to that the VRC used 
the old-type scales on which the 
weigher had to hang the weights, 
but with the later type of clock- 
face scale one man can do the 
job, especially as a similar scale 


synchronised with the official ma- 


chine is provided for jockeys in 
the dressing-room so that they 
can be at their exact weight when 


MR M, NAPTHINE 


they go to weigh out before Mr 
“Simpson. 


OOKING OUT OVER Thr RACK 

you comment on its perfec- 
tion without realising that the 
man behind that job is the race- 
course overseer, Mr E. H. Hill. 
That position, like that of the 
bookmakers’ supervisor, has be- 
come something of a family 
affair. For many years Mr Alf 
Hill, father of the present man 
in charge of the course, was over- 
seer. 


Down into the birdcage you 
wander and see the farriers at- 
taching the racing plates to your 
fancy. This job has to be done 
most carefully, and only specially 
selected farriers are allowed to 
operate under the supervision of 
Mr S. N. Hutton, secretary of the 
Farriers’ Association. They are 
registered with the VRC, like 
bookmakers, trainers, or jockeys. 

Your fancy may have something 
wrong with him. A crowd has 
gathered around its stall The 
tall man attending him is Mr 
E. N, Wood, veterinary surgeon 
to the VRC. This, too, is a 
family affair. Mr Wood's 
brother, the late Mr S. O. Wood, 
was the VRC veterinary surgeon 
for many years before his death. 





(CENTRE) AND HIS STAFF. 


If you happen to collapse from 
over-excitement a St John Ambu- 
lance man will take you to the 
casualty room to revive you, and 
if your condition is not satisfac- 
tory one of three medical men— 
Drs C. H. Mollison, H. J. Cahill, 
and A. H. Dunstan—will attend 


to you. 


HEN YOU RECOVER you may 

decide to try for another 
winner and peruse the track trials 
for the week in the Turf supple- 
ment of your newspaper. But 
you never pause to consider the 
men who provide these times— 
Mr E. B. Bell, for instance, who 
has been timing horses for THe 
Arcus and THE AUSTRALASIAN 
for more than half a century. He 
and other track watchers are out 
in all weather from daylight until 
well after normal breakfast time 
so that you may know how your 
own pick is going in his prepara- 
tion, 

No, Cup Day is a hard working 
day for many, and the few names 
I have mentioned are but a small 
proportion of the comparative 
unknowns, who, however, play 
important parts in this fascina- 
ting game e aOInE 

at 


stilcaiiceaa 

He (Secretary of Labour Schwell- 
lenbach) said that he had nevef 
called the Bureau's (of Labour Sta- 
tistics) work “lousy,” as reported last 
Week, 
word. 


doesn’t use the 


Washington Post, USA. 
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because he 





— The Story So Far: 


‘A trip to Miami with beauan EAY 

WEND have been for . 
ASHLEY RA N if FAY had. ane ac- 
cidentally picked uP a small Dinas 
cary _— model of a secret 
eeropinns hag _ knowing ee or 


been murdered vee investigating, the _ 
theft, ASHLEY sure 
were on his heals: when aA camera was 
stolen from EAY'S Spine 
when three avhasioan” associa ten at 
_EAY’ 8 brother-in-law, eee ae 
ARD HARRY. and MARJORIE 
DANE and WALTER eae — Un- 
expectedly appeared. Fear became ~ 
reality whine driving to dinner with 
o heir Was 


t car 
forc off the road one 
_ OM. - 


era 
“foun “he 
had pare atolén om him and that 
a sperstely. on icieohoeia KAY, 
espera € 
trying despe eet to BETTY LEWis' hom 


to find that KAY nae been kidnapped 
and BETTY strang 


conscious 
lastic model 


PART VI 


HE FBI ARRIVED in the per- 

son of Cassidy at the Lewis 
house. By that time Hal- 
loran had got the local law—the 
telephone," Ashley found, had 
been pulled from its moorings 


and tossed to the floor. The local . 


law .was very shocked, very 
efficient, and — including even 
the medical examiner — full of 
darkly suspicious glances at 
Ashley. He didn’t blame them. 
“Yes, -he’d ‘been -here before, 
earlier in the evening; no, he 
didn't. see how. any human soul 
could’ have traced the ambulance 
which brought Mrs _ Allison 
here . .-. 

At this point. Cassidy arrived, 
‘summoned by a squad car which 
the inspector in charge. had 
despatched a little -grudgingly at 
Ashley's emphatic insistence. 
Cassidy: stepped into the living 
room full of glaring light. and 


said quietly, “Good _ evening, 
gentlemen. | Which’ of you is 
Mr Rawdon?” 


He was a tall, blond, slim Irish- 
man, very self-aisured, very quiet. 
Everything about him was quiet: 
his clothes, his tread, his’ voice. 


But there was’ (Ashley felt in-- 


tuitively as they shaok hands) a 


controlled strength in the man. 


far more deadly than any bluster- 


mg. 

So, at last Ashley*told. his story. 
He started with what ed why 
him and Kay at. tht 
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Hotel, found that he was bat Ap 


let me have a word with him too? 


-]'m sure, from things he said on 
. the: wire, that hes got some 


% > 4 angles of this whole -mess which 


I A briskly, “is 
7) — waiting to suggest it. 


I can’t tel] you...” 
“That,” ‘aid Cassidy, rising 
is the next move. Been. 


Inspector, 


} = can I have a word with you in the. 


sapien no-one did. He 
too many loose ends, started reached’ for the decanter, and 

in with his climbing aboard Cassidy said quickly at Ashley’ s 
the Mitford bus at Litchfield, outstretched hand: “Careful! Use 


and proceeded thereafter with- a handkerchief. wen be finger . 


out’ too many deletions and with prints.” 

no interruptions from a pee - Ashley drank’ three fingers 
Cassidy sat opposite him, facing standing and sat down again. He 
him, but he didn’t seem to be felt a little better—better physi- 
watching him, he appeared to be cally that is; mentally he was 
listening intently. building up to such a point of 
Ashley said, symming up, “So . tension that, instead of ‘sittin 
there it is... the... er... down again quietly, he want 
plastic missing, Mrs Dane miss- to yell at them, Cassidy inchided, 
ing, Mrs Allison missin .and Do something, you fatheads, or 
Miss Lewis dead.” te added, Til start playing detective my- 
addressing Cassidy only, “T've self. 

just given you ‘the highlights, -This was absurd and he knew 
naturally. I have a couple of it. He hadn’t the slightest notion 
ideas, but yours will unquestion- of what to do next. Then ‘he got 
ably be better. But how can we a notion. He said: “Mr Cassidy, 


get-on- the track of Mrs Allison? don’t you think it would be a> 


And does. anyone mind if ‘ have good idea if you checked per- 
a drink?” 


BEGINNING NEXT WEEK 


-_ A Naval drama of 
the Breton coast, 
packed with ex- 
citement, realism, 
and swift action—_ 

- courage, romance, 
self-sacrifice, and 

resource. 


A NEW NOVEL — 


AUTAGR GF 


PLEG PIPER 





said Cassidy 


sonal wa Se Randall—end maybe | Ashley couldn’t tell. 


> curtained: 
~ down, gentlemen; I want to get 


- was with him. 


‘ bedroom?” - 


They ¢ame out shortly: the big 
burly sledge of a man and the 
tall slim Blade of a man. “Okay,” 
Cassidy said quietly. “You and 
I, -»Rawdon, ride with. the in- 
spéctor . 

It was a ‘swift trip back to town, 
and they pulled up in front. of a 
large. office building on Flagler 
street. 

“Okay, now we'll get Randall,” 
cheerfully. He 
added, candidly: “The inspector 
thought perhaps you ought to be 
locked up—for tonight, anyway 
—-as a miaterial- witness. He's 
agreed to turn you over to me 
personally, for the next few hours 
at least — till We can get some 
of these details straightened 
out...” ; 

Ashley said  hoarsely, 
good of both of you. 
around.” 

“IT know you will be,” said Cas- 
sidy, and whether there ‘was an 
ironic overtone in.his quiet voice 
They went 

Through the glass doors 
iuliiey could see by the clock in 
the open Western Union, office 
that’ it was still short of -one 

o'clock. The elevator let the 
three men off at an upper floor. 

As Cassidy pushed open the 
glass-panelled door of an office 
behind which a was burning, 
Ashley thought: I- should have 
been here, under my own steam, 
hours ago. . . . They’d have the 
plastic safe, then, anyway . 
but’ Kay—it wouldn’t have. made 
any difference about her. : .. 
How could they tell, how’ could 
they tell she was at: Betty Lewis’? 
Better suggest they check with 
Dr Ryan and the ambulance out- 
fit—-maybe someone inquired 
But he had warned them it was 


~ Very” 
I'll be 


- confidential, and he didn’t be- 


lieve *they’d have breathed a 
word. 

It was a, small, quiet inner office. 
Ashley noticed the windows were 
Cassidy said: “Sit 


one other party.” 

He went through an inner door, 
and when he. came back Randall 
Ashley jumped 
up and said, “Randall!” in a 

Continued on Page 41 . 
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HITLER'S WOMAN! 


NOVEMBER 10, 1945 


Eva Braun had a liaison 
with Hitler for 17 years, 
but married him only two 
days before they died. 


HE SHORTISH (5ft 4in) 29- 
: ’ year-old German blonde is 


#& Eva Braun; who was the 
little-known woman in Adolf 
Hitler's outwardly monastic life. 
The story gocs that after 17 years 
of association with the Fuhrer 
she died with~him under the 
Reichschancellery, Berlin, last 
April. This picture and those in 


_ the following pages were obtained 


by THe AusTRavasian: from Ber- 
chtesgaden sources at  con- 


_ siderable expense, and are pre- 


sented to Australian readers for 
the first time. Studio portraits 
of Fraulein Braun were practi- 


cally unknown, although this one 


was taken in Munich in 1939. 
Inscription, in her own handwrit- 
ing, reads: “To my dear Frau 
Hanni Morell, | 
with the hearti- 
cst good wishes, 
from your. Eva 
Braun. 31] Janu- 


| ary, 1939.” Frau 


Morell (see in- 
set) was the wife of Hitler's 


| physician. 
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Informal iia és Eva frou tclian at + the wailiicn Gildwetions of her sister in Go. 1944, which will be described i in + thee pages. The niiforrned. 


musicians are Schut Staffel (5.5. men) and the composition of the 


ossipLy the last big social 

event in Hitler’s life was the 

wedding pictured in these 
pages, between Eva Braun's 
sister Gretl and a Schutzstaffel 
officer. Already the clouds were’ 
darkening for Nazi Germany 
... three days after the wedding 
the Western Democracies landed 
on the Normandy beaches in the 
gigantic operation of D-Day . 
the Russians were’ advancing 
swiftly into South-East Europe 
and were threatening eunaey a 
eastem borders ... . a group of 
dissatisfied Army officers, includ- 
ing, it is now revealed, Rommel 
were planning an attempt on the 
Fuhrer’s life. 

Within Hitler's _personial circle, 
however, a pretence of gaiety was 
maintained, and the pictures - 
show an aspect of the activities 


‘ef his closest associates . hardly. 


ktown not only to the outside 
world, but to the bul of <>r- 


BS 


mans: themselves. To the Ger: 
mans he was presented as an 
almost divine mystic, whose 
thoughts were- only for the 


greatness of Germany and the, 


destiny of the German people. He 
was not interested in women, he 
never smoked or took alcohol, 
his private life -was a model of 
simplicity. and good taste. He 
loved children — other people's 
children — providing they were 
properly born good little Germans 
of Aryan blood. He favoured the 
sanctity of the (German) home 


and regarded the hausfrau as the 


apotheosis of womanhood. 
Of course, in his earlier days, 
people* used to comment on his 
fondness for young men like 
“Putzi”. Hanfstaengl, who played 
‘the pianoforte to him in. the 
early hours of the morning to 
soothe his mental tempests, arid 
Ernst Roehm, about whom some 
very queer stories were circulated. 


‘tached himself to Hitler 


-woman, purely Slatonics fy of 


first at- 
e was a 
drug addict, Robert Ley was‘a 
drunkard, Streicher was a sadist, 
and other assorted colleagues had 
“done time.” But Hitler himself 
was none of these. He was a 
dreamer, an idealist, a drivi 


When Hermann Goeri 


force. The only time he “di 


time’” was for a few months in 
Landsberg fortress after the 1923 
Munich beer hall putsch, but that 
was for a nice politica] crime, and 
there was really nothing personal 
in it. 

Later, when he got into power, 
he began ‘to show some prefer 
ence for the actress ‘of 


course, and during the growing 
days of nazism: one of his col- 
leagues was Leni Riefenstahl, to 
whom he gave the job of nazi- 
fying the German screen. He 
liked’ comic opera and operettas of 
The Merry Widow type, and be- 


orchestra is typically Ge rman. 


stowed favours on dancers and 
actresses whom he admired in 
these shows. For Britain, Unity 
Freeman Mitford pleased him, 
but she suffered a mysterious 
accident when the Nazis grew 
unpopular with her compatriots 
and later went back to England. 
For Italy, he was said to have 
approved of Edda Ciano (nee 
Mussolini), but they were never 
-very close. - Gossips, ay oe 

writers for the more yellow Amenri- 
can Press, linked his. name with 
various goings on, but they did 
not get on to, the story of Eva 
Braun ‘until very late in the 
piece. 

Meantime, the affair with Eva 
began a long time before Hitler’ 
got into power and’ lasted until 
their alleged deaths last April. 
In THe AUSTRALASIAN it -was Te- 
lated last week how he miet her 
in 1928, when she had just left 
school and was working in the 
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Evo at Hitler's Berghot at Berchtesgaden: 


Importance of this picture is 


that the man is Heinrich Hoffmann, Hitler's photographer, in whose studio 


Hitler first met her when she was a photographer's assistant. 


Others ore 


from left: Frau Morell and Eva's elder sister, Ilse, 


Munich office of Heinrich Hoff- 
mann, Hitler's personal photo- 
grapher. She was 16 and Hitler 
was 39, a not-very-successful Aus- 
trian political agitator, but a man 
with a future. Evidence indi- 
cates, however, that she was not 
so much intcrested in his poli- 
tics as im his masculine personal- 
ity and his willingness to spend 
money on her. She was blonde, 
blue-eyed, gay, and attractive, and 
she soon became sincerely at- 
tached to the futire Fuhrer. In 
the long period that followed 
there was never any suggestion 
that she was anything but utterly 
devoted to him. 


When they first became lovers is 


Conversation piece at the Berghof. The woman with back to camera is 


unidentified. 
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the entire flat, and two 


not clear, but in 1929 Hitler 
rented a room for her with a 
family living at 16 Prinzregenten 
strasse in Munich. In 1933, when 
he became Chancellor, he rented 
years 
later he, was able to transform the 


whole floor of the building into 


a luxurious apartment for her 
and also to present her with a 
small modern villa in the Wasser- 
burger strasse. 

How their romance was kept a 
secret and how she kept out of 
the limelight was related by 
Messrs jack Fleischer and Sey- 
mour Freidin in last week’s in- 


stalment of The Last Days of. 


Berlin. In this week's concluding 


Eva is in deck chair, third being Frau Morell. 


Domestic group at Berghof. 


Der Fuhrer gozes open-mouthed at a 


sceptical Frau More!! and o pensive Evo. 


instalment (see page 
34) they describe 
the deaths of the 
couple, as far as they 
have been able to 
collect the — evi- 
dence. 

Meantime, how- 
ever, other stories 
have come to light, 


some true, some | 


probably untrue. It 


was alleged that she © 


bore two children to 


him and that these © 


were found in the 
American zone of 
occupation in Ger- 
many, but no con- 


Continued on Page 29 


Again at Berchtesgaden. 


Artistic appreciation, Hitler on the balcony of 
Berghof, where his girl friend gazes over his 
shoulder and photographer Hoffmann admires his 

own work, 


Eva (familiarly known as Evi) looks not 


unattractive in a chaise longue. 
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Private porty ot the Berghof. Pictures on this page show the Fuhrer with Nazi officials and personal friends in the Fuhrer’s private movie theatre. 
Eva was usually present. 
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Highlight in the social life of the Brouns was the marriage of Eva’s younger 
sister, Gretl, to a high commander of the Nazi Elite Guard named Hermann 
Fegelein, who became one of Hitler's close associates. Fegelein, although 


a youngster, was a moajor-general and brigade leader. 
and his 


Continued from Page 27 

firmation has been found of that. 
A more likely story i that she had 
a feminine belief in and fond- 
ness for astrology, and that it was 
her influence which made Hit- 
ler consult the stars when he had 
any important decision to make. 
She introduced a note of gaiety 
and lightheartedness into the 


The prospective bride and bridegroom receive somewhat frowning ‘blessing of Fuhrer. A.tew weeks aft 
of July, 1944, was made on Hitler's life. 
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Above: Fegelein 


mother. 


heavily Aryan atmosphere of the 
Berghof at Berchtesgaden, and 
is said to have supervised the 
cooking and domestic arrange- 
ments, to the benefit of the Fuh- 
ler’s stomach and appearance. 

At the time, of course, photo- 
graphs of her in the Berchtes- 
gaden atmosphere were never 


Affectionate embrace between Eva (right) and Gretl. 
lively, fond of sports, beautiful clothes, the movies, and fun. 


Evo was gay, 
She was on 


good terms with her sister, and the wedding was a highlight in inner 


Nazi circles. 


Hitler sometimes lectured Evo for drinking or using too 


much make-up. 


allowed to be published. Berch- 
tesgaden was a place where Hitler 
went for long walks with his dogs, 
had conferences with Nazi party 
leaders, solved world problems, 
and, until 1939, bullied the repre- 
sentatives of minor European 
nations into submission. It was 
a strongly guarded fortress, and 


maintained quite a garrison of SS 
troops. Out of the public eye, 
however, was a little group of in- 
timates — Hitler’s personal phy- 
sician Morell and Frau Morell, 
Franz Xavier Schwarz, treasurer 
of the party, and Frau Schwarz, 
Hitler’s aide Friedrich Bruckner, 
Himmler, and Bormann. These 

Continued on Page 31 


er this picture was taken the bomb attempt 
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German thoroughness. 


to guests at the Fegelein-Braun wedding. 
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Copy. of printed memorandum issued 


alongside. 


English translation 


MEMORANDUM 
tae 
Herr & Lidhte ann 


Wedding 


Brigade - — and 
General Major of Waf- 
jen SS Hermann Fegelein 


and 
Fraulein Gretl Braun 
on 


Saturday, 3rd June, 1944, 
at Obersalzberg. 


PROGRAMME: 
SATURDAY, ird JUNE, 1944. 


1: 

9 o'clock: Departure of the 
Munich guests by car for 
Berchtesgaden Assembly 
by arrangement inp 
Munich. 


About 11.30: Arrival of 
guests at Berchtesgaden 
Hotel. Assembled guests 
to gather in the Haus 
Bormann (Bormann resi- 
dence). Cars will stand 
ready for the journey 
from the hotel to the 
house, 


About 14.30 hrs (2.30): Mid- 
day meal begins in the 
Berghof (Hitler's resi- 


dence) and the Haus Bor- 
mann. 


About 3.30: Midday meal 
guests at the Berghof 
will take thelr cars for 
the Haus Bormann. 


About 3.45: Care journey to 
the Eelsteinhaus. 


About 7 o'clock: Return 
journey from the Eel- 
steinhaus to the Haus 
Bormann. 


About 8 o'clock: Evening 
meal in the Haus Bor- 
mann, 


About 1D o'clock: Potato 
soup and goulash in the 
beer parlour of the Haus 
Bormann, 


2 (a): A room in...... 
has been prepared for 
you (and your wife). 
‘(b) You and your wife 
are bidden to share the 
luncheon at .. .. 

(c) A flashlight picture 
will be taken. 


DRESS: Uniform — even- 
clothes — dinner 
For those who 


from the hotel 

Haus Bormann in dinner 
jackets or evening 
clothes, would the ladies 
and gentlemen please 
change after arrival at 
the Haws Bormann ani 
be ready at 12.30. 


. PLEASE REPLY ja} In 
Munich Dr Stoll, Fuhrer 
Bau (Fuhrer Building). 

Phone 14461, seiteted 
6011 and 6394. 


(b) In Chersnlepers. 
office of 
Bormann. Phone Berch- 
tesgaden 2631 and 2880. 


Would desires, automobile 
arrangements, if rooms 
will needed please be 
stated. 


the — 
Reichsleiter | 


Part of the floral display for the wedding. 


| Aryan art 


in upper picture. 


Himmler sent this card of good wishes to Fegelein 


in October, 


1943, when he heord of his betrothal to 


Gret! Braun, 
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Nozi frivolity. Gretl and Eva Braun laugh 
gaily to the pure Aryan music of the SS 
players. Major-General Fegelein stands 
behind his bride. 


Continued from Page 29 | 
formed Eva’s circle, and it was through a _ 
German soldier's wife that these pictures 
were obtained from the private collections 
of Morell and Bruckner. | 

In the course of time Eva's family were 
introduced into Berchtesgaden, and both her | 
elder sister Ilse and younger one Gret] were 
guests at the Berghof. Gretl became en- 
gaged to a SS Major-General Hermann 
Fegelein, and the picture tells the story~of | 
their marriage on June 3, 1944. Fegelein is 
stated to have been with the official party 
in the Reichschancellery in Berlin, but is 
now a prisoner awaiting trial in Nureinberg. | 
Gret] is still alive. She gave birth to a baby 
in the Berghof while it was being bombed 
on April 25, but survived the ordeal and 
was taken into Allied custody at Garmisch- 
Partenkirchen. Fegelein, a husky young | 
former riding instructor, was the son of 
the proprietor of the riding academy in 
which he taught. Count Folke Bernadotte, 


; F : Wedding presents. Heavy, solid, grandiose, ostentatious, and tasteless. This collection of ‘wedding 
nephew of the King of Sweden, who con- presents was part of the official display at the Fege=m.Broun wedding. 
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ducted the first futile negotiations 
between Himmler and the West- 
em Allies for peace early this 


year, has written a book, The Fall 


of the Curtain, in which he de- 
scribes the Fegeleins and Eva as 
“among the most dangerous” of 
Hitler’s personal group. 

Their influence, however, was 
purely behind the scenes. Eva 
‘never attended any of Hitler’s 
conferences, nor did she make 
official contact with Army leaders 
or Nazi big shots. She always 
called Hitler “Mein Fuhrer” in 
public and treated him with the 
deference of a stranger. Messrs 
Fleischer and Freidin say that 
when the fatal decisions were 
being made on the last day in the 
Reichschancellery she was sent to 
play with the children of Dr and 
Frau Goebbels — a few hours be- 
fore ‘they were poisoned by their 
parents. 

It is claimed, not with any de- 
gree of certitude, that she used 
to choose Hitler’s friends and 
name his enemies. But the issues 
in the later stages of Nazi Ger- 
many were too big and clear cut 
for that. The Reich did not suffer 
military defeat through the med- 
dling of a woman, nor did the 
Army High Command desert the 
party for that reason. The Nazi 
way of life collapsed because it 
did not have the iecieiies sabuy 


Martin Bormann, Depuity Baader of the Nazi party, conducted the Nozi rite with pagan trimmings: 
eated are Himmler, bride, bridegroom, bridegroom’‘s father. 
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to survive through defeat and | 
If Eva Braun had never ° 


disaster. 
existed Nazi Germany would still 
have been pulverised by the blows 
of the three most powerful nations 
in the world. Eva Braun may 


have been Hitler’s private secre- | 


tary, his cook, his housekeeper, 


and his mistress, but she did not |__ 


guide his destiny. 


No, perhaps her niche in history | 


will be preserved by her proud- 
est boast — that she made Adolf 
Hitler give up wearing cotton 


nightshirts in favour of ae | 


made silk pyjamas. 
x ok * 


Closeup study of Gretl Braun just 
before her wedding ceremony. 





Wedding celebrations. The bride (on left) is dancing with the younge- == 
clothes is Fegelein senior, former proprietor of = -=7— 


Bride signs the register after the ce-é~xur 
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In civilian. evening Heinrich Himmler performs the civil marriage ceremon No religious ceremony was held and it was ironical 
that one of Nazism’s worst canals should undertake such an office. 


, ee ial so to the jollifications. Eva smiles sinacentie at-an Gar cual civilian, while the bride exhibits 
ferro ond Himmler are still in evidence. a sample of Aryan: sentiment towards bridegroom. 


—_ 
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THE LAST DAYS OF BERLIN 


In this, the concluding article of a series of 
three describing the twilight of the Nazi leaders 
as the Russians were invading Berlin in late 
April, 1945, the actual deaths of Hitler and 
Eva Braun are described as accurately as could 
be deduced from the evidence of witnesses. 
Each is claimed to have committed suicide, 
and their bodies were later burned in the 
Chancellery garden at the order of Martin 
Bormann, deputy leader of the Nazi party. 


By JACK FLEISCHER and SEYMOUR FREIDIN 
Hl. 


t 2.30 THAT AFTERNOON, 

April 30, Otto Guensche was 
standing in the conference room 
at the Fuhrer bunker when he 
heard two shots. He plunged 
through the door into Hitler's 
| room and 
stopped. Hit- 
ler was 
slumped: for- 
ward on the 
. middle of 
the tapestry-covered sofa against 
the far wall of the room. At his 
right was Eva Braun, her slim 
body crumpled over the sofa’s 
arm 





Then Guensche saw the pistols. | 


On the floor in front of Hitler 
-was his Walther 7.65mm. Eva's 
6.35mm Walther was in front 
and to ‘the right of the sofa, 
where it had fallen from her 
hand. Guensche took a grey 
Wehnmacht blanket from Hitler’s 
narrow bed and spread it on the 
floor. 
ter’s body off the sofa and 
straightened it on the blanket. 
Hitler wore the black trousers 
and field-grey tunic that had been 
his uniform since the war started. 
The eves were closed and there 
was a bullet hole in the forehead. 
Blood had spurted down his cheek 
and neck and spattered his tunic 
and trousers. 

Guensche looked at Eva clad in 
a simple dark dress. She had shot 
herself over.the heart, and blood 
was still trickling from the wound. 
He decided to leave the bodies 
there for a few minutes and no- 
tify Bormann and the others. 

It was about 2.40 when Bor- 
mann called Kempka at his head- 
cuarters on Hermann Goering 
Strasse. “Kempka,” he barked, 
“Here is Guensche. Report, to 
the Fuhrer bunker immediately. 
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Then he eased the Fuh- | 


Have five cans of _ gasoline 
brought to the garden.” 

Russian shells were smashing 
into the government quarter as 
Kempka ran across the open 
courtyard between his: headquar- 
ters and the Chancellery. Reach- 
ing the Fuhrer bunker, he ran 
through the first conference room 
into the second. He stiffened to 
attention when he saw Guensche, 
snapped a salute. 





ig 
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“Der Fuhrer,” said Guensche, 
“is dead. So is Braun. They shot 
themselves ten minutes ago.” 

He interrupted a cal] to SS Lieb- 
standarte Officer 
member of the Fuhrer’s body- 
guard, who was on guard in the 
narrow passage leading to Hitler’s 
room. He ordered Mansfeld and 
others to carry Hitler’s body into 
the garden. 

He told Kempka he had known 
that the Fuhrer was going to com- 
mit suieide. Shortly before the 
two shots Hitler had told him so 
and, with great emphasis, had or- 
dered him to burn both bodies 
immediately. He was afraid, Hitler 
had said, that otherwise the 
Russians would find his body and 
might exhibit it in a museum in 
Moscow. 

While Guensche was explaining 
this. four men appeared carry- 
ing Hitler's body in the blanket. 
They were Sergeant Linge, Hit- 
ler’s personal body servant, a 
Secret Service man, Mansfeld, 
and another whom Kempka 


> 
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Many Berlin buildings looked exactly like this when the “Cease fire!’ 


un. 


Mansfeld, a’ 





didn’t know. Behind them came 
Bormann, with Eva Braun's body 
in his arms. He motioned Kampka 
to take it, and the chauffeur did. 
The body felt limp and warm 
in his arms, and he noticed that 
a little blodd still flowed from 
the wound in the breast. 

The four men who carried Hit- 
ler’s body were walking slowly 
and having difficulty bending it 
around the sharp corners in the 
narrow stairway leading to the 
garden entrance of the bunker. 
Kempka had to wait several times 
for them to move ahead. 


sv JHEN THEY OPENED THE 
STEEL poor into the garden, 
a streamer of smoke flowed past 
them. The whole garden was 
filled with it so that the shat- 
tered trees ceuld be only dimly 
seen. The four men carried Hit- 
ler’s body to a shallow trench 
that had been. left from some con- 
struction work, about twenty feet 
from the doorway, and laid it 
Continued on P 36 
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| HOUSING PROBLEM 


THE LIBERAL PARTY OFFERS THE ONLY 


COMPREHENSIVE SOLUTION 


fo overcome the acute housing shortage 








‘<< Release of adequate manpower and removal of all restrictions 
retarding building operations or production of materials. 


<< Concentration upon basic requirements fo the temporary exclusion 
of luxury building, and restriction of all but vitally urgent public works. 


<< Full use of both private and Government building instrumentalities. 
<< Immediate building of War Service homes. 


<+< Encouragement of private enterprise as the quickest, cheapest, 
and greatest potential in home building. 


<< Establishment of proper building standards and creation of priorities 
in favour of localities where need is greatest, 


<< Abolition of Sales Tax on all building materials and home 
equipment. 


=< Maximum use of all productive resources, human and material, and 


supervision to prevent inflationary exploitation. 


FOR QUICK, POSITIVE ACTION 
SUPPORT CA CANDIDATES OF THE 


LIBERAL PARTY 


Authorised by J. V. McConnell, 116 Queen Street, Melbourne 
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Signs in. Russian in a deserted Berlin street. A British Tommy inspects 
wreckage, 


Continued from Page 34 


down. Guensche, who had come 
out with them, took Eva’s body 
from Kempka and laid it beside 
Hitler's, but without any cover. 
As he did so, a Russian shell 
screamed overhead and crashed 
in the garden, dangerously close. 
Goebbels and Bormann, who had 
been standing near the trench, 
retreated to the shelter of the 
doorway. 


Kempka and his men poured the 
five cans of gasoline over the 
bodies and Guensche immediately 
set fire to them. As the flames 
flared up, he and Kempka ran 
back through the smoke to the 
doorway. There Bormann and 
Goebbels had been joined by 
Naumann and Stumpfecker, Hit- 
ler’s SS physician. 

As the flames roared into a pil- 
lar of fire that hid the bodies and 
shot high in the air, the eight 
men drew to attention and 
solemnly raised their arms in a 
last Nazi salute to their dead 
Fuhrer. They were the only 
mourners at the furtive funeral 
of the little Austrian whose em- 
ee had once included most of 

urope. After two minutes the 
eight broke formation. Der Fuh- 
rer was dead; as they. clumped 
down into the bunker each was 
busy with desperate plans to save 
his own life. 


ye THE RUSSIANS showed 
some dental bridgework, 
which presumably had come from 
the burned body in the garden, 
to Kaete Hausermann, who was 
assistant to Hitler’s dentist, Dr 
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Hugo Blaschoke. She identified 
the bridgework as Hitler's accord- 
ing to a 
friend of 
hers, Dr Feo- 
dor Bruck, 
and _ signed 
papers to 
that effect. 


That was how the great Fuhrer 
“fell at his command post in 
Berlin.” There was no question 
of his personally leading troops 
in a last heroic attack on the field 
of battle. Many of his fanatic 
followers had expected this. The 
best explanation which a devoted 
servant like Kempka could offer 
later was that Hitler was afraid 
he might be captured or only 
wounded in such an attack, and 
thus would have fallen into the 
Russians’ hands. 


But that afternoon of April 30, 
there was no time to waste on 
mourning Hitler. The remainder 
of this little band of Nazis were 
faced with the problem of sav- 
ing or taking their own lives. 
Russian troops already were 
within blocks of the government 
quarter in most directions. 
Kempka returned to his head- 
quarters in the Hermann Goering 
Strasse, still under orders to hold 
off the Russians whenever they 
penetrated the Tiergarten to his 
sector. 


That night and the next day 
dragged on, with every report tell- 


ing of more ground lost to Phe. 


Russians and of heavy German 
casualties. The Russians by now 
had captured the Reichstag and 
were well into the eastern end of 
the Tiergarten. To the south- 
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in front of the wrecked shell 


< ~—_ 


of the Reichstag. 


west of the government quarter, 
they were driving on ‘Potsdamer- 
platz from Anhalter Bahnhof. To 
the north there was furious hand- 
to-hand fighting around Oranien- 
burger Tor, as the Russians pre- 
pared to drive down Friedrich- 
strasse. And the Red Army was 
tightening the ring from the east 
and south. 


1 ose SEVEN AND EIGHT 
o’cLock on the evening of 
May 1, Guensche summoned 
Kempka to the Fuhrer bunker. 
When the chauffeur arrived, he 
saw Goebbels, his wife, and their 
children and 
their nurse, 
Bags were 
being .packed 
for the chil- 
ee dren )9=9whom 
the nurse was to take to her home. 
There was considerable confu- 
sion in the bunker, with people 
coming and going. Guensche in- 
formed Kempka that a defence ‘of 
the government quarter no longer 
would be attempted, but that all. 
people in the quarter were to re- 
rt at the bynker under the 
front of the Chancellery facing 
Voss Strasse at nine o'clock that 
night. Then, Guensche told 
Kempka, those who wanted to 
could try to reach Friedrich- 
strasse Bahnhof and __ break 
through the Russian ring up the 
I'riedrichstrasse and escape from 
Berlin. 


Kempka reported with his fifty 
men promptly at nine. Between 
500 and 600 persons, including 
women and children, were gath- 
ered in the underground passages 






of the Chancellery. Russian 
shells still rained down all around. 
Some of the group were wounded 
while running in the open to the 
Chancellery. Most of“them de- 
cided against trying to escape. 
Guensche and SS Bngadefuehrer 
Wilhelm Montke led the frst 
group of SS troops and regular 
soldiers and some officials, includ- 
ing Ambassador Hewel, who had 
been the Foreign Ofhce liaison 
man in Hitler's headquarters, in 
a wild dash through the shellfire 
across the Wilhelmplatz. 

The men raced across the open, 


‘singly or in two or threes. Now 


and again they would throw 
themselves flat or cower next to 
a pile of rubble when they heard 
the whistle of a shell. Once 
across the Wilhelmplatz they 
sped to the eastern subway en- 
trance. They stumbled down the 
stairs into the safety of the dis- 
used .subway tunnel and groped 
through its windings for eight 
blocks to the north of the Fried- 
richstrasse station. 
Kempka learned later that the 
group had forced its way only 
about one kilometre up Fried- 
richstrasse when they were pinned 
down by Russian small-arms fire. 
What happened to Guensche and 
Montke was not known, but Am- 
bassador Hewel committed sui- 
cide by swallowing poison. 
Shortly after the Guensche- 
Montke group had reached the 
subway, Kempka led a second 
party of about fifty men through 
the shellfire across the Wilhelm- 
platz in the same manner. The 
subway tunnels radiating out from 
the Friedrichstrasse station were 
Continued on Page 38 
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packed with thousands of milling 
soldiers and civilians. Wounded 
lay in the corners unattended, 
Everything was confusion, with 
nobody in command. Kempka 
and his group forced their way 
through the mob to the street. 
The Russian shelling was some- 
what lighter now; it was around 
midnight. Kempka’s men edged 
their way north along Friedrich- 
strasse to the Weidendammer 
bridge across the Spree. River. 
They got across the bridge with 
a few casualties, and for almost 
two hours tried to force their way 
up the Friedrichstrasse. But time 
after. time they advanced only a 
few hundred yards, to be thrown 
back by Russian riflemen, ma- 
chine-gunners, and grenade throw- 
Between two and three o'clock, 
a new party from the Chancellery 
arrived at the Friedrichstrasse 
station. It included Bormann, 
Naumann, and Dr Stumpfecker. 
Kempka and the other officers ex- 
plained to Bormann that it was 
hopeless to attempt to break out 
without the support of some 
tanks. Orders were sent back, 
and after a while, about five 
tanks; some armoured cars and 
trucks appeared. 


K EMPKA’S AND BorMANN’S 
croups, with stray soldiers 
and SS men, joined forces for a 
new attempt to break out. The 
tanks and armoured cars and 
trucks formed a line.. The Nazis 
clustered around each vehicle like 
a bunch of grapes. Around the 
lead tank, pressing right up 
against its left side, were Bor- 





mann, Naumann, and Stump- useless to try to break out and 





‘actual nutside Hitler’s cir. raid shelter where the bodies of the 


fecker. Other SS officers and men 
bunched around the tank with 
Kempka on the right side toward 
the rear. The column churned 
forward. The Russians en- 
trenched in the buildings and 
wreckage on both sides of the 
street ahead opened up with 
everything they had. Many Ger- 
mans fell, but the column roared 
on. 

After an advance of only about 
150 yards, a captured Panzerfaust, 
fired by a Russian, squarely hit 
the lead tank. A terrific explo- 
sion followed as the tank blew 
up. The Nazis huddled around it 
were knocked over like tenpins. 
Many were killed outright by the 
explosion and flying steel frag- 
ments. Bormann, Naumann, and 
Stumpfecker, being right next to 
the tank, were hurled to the 
ground. They almost certainly 
were killed or critically wounded. 

Hot, stinging metal fragments 
embedded_ themselves in 
Kempka's arms and chest. He 
was badly stunned and partially 
blinded, but he escaped serious 
injury because he was on the out- 
side of the -mass of men bunched 
around the tank. For half an 
hour he sat under the protection 
of a heap of debris until his head 
cleared. About thirty survivors 
of his original party of fifty men 
pater) around him, and when 

e had recovered sufficiently, 
Kempka led them back across the 
bridge to the Admiralspalast 
theatre. 


ETWEEN 2,000 anv 3,000 sol- 
diers and SS men were 
massed inside the _ theatre’s 
blasted walls. Kempka and the 
other officers told the men it was 








Fuhrer and Eva Braun are. stated to have been buried. 
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that they were free to do what 
they wanted. 

The chauffeur then made his 
way back across the river. He 
changed into civilian clothes, de- 
stroyed his a and the Fuh- 
rer standard which always decor- 
ated Hitler’s big Mercedes-Benz 
auto, and made his way to a sub- 
urb about fifteen miles north-west 
of Berlin. He was picked up and 
questioned twice by Russians, 
ordered to a prison camp, didn’t 
go, was picked up again and 
taken to a camp. : 

After sixteen days he escaped, 
crossed the Elbe River into Brit- 
ish territory, where a German bur- 
gemeister gave him a travel per; 
mit. For three weeks ‘he trudged 
south toward: Hinter See, a little 
Alpine village near Berchtesgaden, 
where he knew his wife was. 
When he arrived he registered 
with the burgemeister, and on 
June 20 he was picked up by 
Americans of the 101st Airborne 
Division. To them he told his 
story of Hitler's death and the 
fate of the last little band of 
high-ranking Nazis at the Ber- 
lyn Chancellery. 


N THE MORNING OF May 3, 

the gigantic struggle was all 
but over, and the capital lay in 
ruins. Burned-out German tanks, 
half-tracks, and automobiles 
choked the streets so thoroughly 
that in some places the Russian 
armour had found it easier to 
carve a path through the ruins 
of homes. 

It was extremely difficult to find 
where the street boundaries and 
sidewalks ended. House founda- 
tions rested squarely in the 
middle of the street at some junc- 





Hitler's office in the Reichschancellery under which was ‘situated the 


tures, while posts .and uprooted 
street signs lay- amid ruins of 
buildings. Russian soldiers were 
salvaging bits of furniture and 
other material from the wreckage. 
Lieutenant Borgon Kazan, ° a 
strapping 23-year-old artilleryman 
from Kiev, explained that nearly 
all the devastation had been 
caused by merciless pounding by 
American and British bombers. 
The dull crunch of buildings 
collapsing on their weakened 
foundations could be heard above 
the shouts of Russian soldiers 
whipping horses-in the direction 
of Unter den Linden. 

Berlin’s once opulent zoological. 
pack had been converted into a 
ortress stronghold by the last of 
Hitler’s janizaries. Trees had 
been felled to obstruct advance 
and to permit the defenders to 
sweep the area With deadly cross- 


‘fire. Once-heroic statuary of the 


re figures in German history 
ad been toppled from their 
pedestals and lay shattered in the 
grass, burnt a deep brown by 
fire. Bodies of SS troopers were 
strewn about the interlacing trees 


‘and statucs. 
HE GREATEST CAPITAI. IN 
EurRorpE HAD FALLEN. The 


capital that Hitler had boasted 
would lead civilisation for a thou- 
sand years was dead. The legions | 
that. once pressed to the gates of 
Moscow had been pounded back 
990 miles and perished in their 
own capital. 

At the Reichstag, a group of 
Russian soldiers sang the Red 
Army March, and the wind tore 
the words from their lips and car- 
tied them over into Unter den 
Linden and the ‘Tiergarten. 

x * * 
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DARLING, THIS IS DEATH 
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shocked amazed tone, as though he 
were seeing a welcome ghost. 
Randall said, “I hear the going’s 


been getting a little tough. How 
are you?” He shook hands. Ashley 
said, “But — but they told me at 


.your office y6u’d be back there at 
ten tonight.” 

“That,” Randall said, ‘was a pos- 
sibly superfluous precaution in case 
anyone had been listening in on your 
phone. I didn’t want to advertise 
this trip.” 

“But when’d you start?” 

“Little while after you and I talked 
this morning. I — well — all things 
considered,. it seemed wiser. I was 
due for a couple of days’ leave, any- 
way. Got in about half an hour 
ago.” 

Cassidy performed an introduction 
to the inspector; they all sat down. 
Randall said, “I don’t know all the 
details and we won't go into them 
now. Briefly, what’s happened since 
you and I talked this morning, Raw- 
don ?’’ 

Ashley said, trying to be succinct, 
“Someone searched our rooms at the 
hotel this afternoon. Wrecked every- 
thing. Didn’t get the — item I 
mentioned to you. I had it. 
Allison had mild hysterics, and I 
thought the first thing to do was to 
get her safe somewhere. Got a pri- 
vate ambulance and a doctor, gave 
her a shot in the arm, took her out 
to a friend’s place: Betty Lewis. I 
tcok a bus back, I didn’t see and I 
still don’t see how the ambulance 
could have been traced. I-called 
Cassidy here, and they said he 
wouldn’t be back till midnight. I 
went into a place called the Sun 
Club for a quick one, and Marjorie 
Dane came over and sat down with 
me. I was very surprised. Dinner 
was suggested, she said she’d drive 
her car; I figured I’d have to wait 
another couple of hours for Cassidy, 
so off we went.” He added brief de- 
tails of the pursuit on the boule- 
vard, his waking — dazed and pre- 
sumably alone — under a billboard, 
his sudden sharp fear for Kay’s 
safety — and the taxi ride with its 
dreadful ending. It didn’t take long 
because the words came spilling out 
so fast. Randall’s face was expression- 
less. When Ashley got’ through he 
turned to Cassidy, said, in his quiet 
New England voice, just two words: 
“Any traces?” 

Ashley had had a number of sur- 
prises that day; he got another one 
now. Cassidy hesitated: then he 
put his hand in his pocket and ex- 
tracted a small square envelope, hold- 


ing it delicately by the edges. He 
said: “I found this. ..” and handed 
it to Randall, adding, ‘It had been 


lying on the living room floor, ‘near 
the body, partly covered by one of 
the rugs.” 

.“What’s that?” said the inspector, 
prepared to bristle. 

Ashley stood up without realising 
it and peered down over Randall’s 
shoulder. The envelope was ad- 
dressed in a fluent feminine hand to 
“Miss Kay Wendell, Charles River 
Apts, Boston, Mass.” It bore a 
Miami postmark dated several days 
back. It was empty. But as Ran- 
dall turned it over, Ashley heard his 
own voice utter a kind of choked 


gargle. He said, “Why, that— 
that—?” 
“What about it?” Randall said 
sharply. 


Ashley said, “That was written by 
Miss Lewis; Miss Wendell showed it 
to me on the train coming down. 
Urging her to hurry and come down 
for the promised visit. And I will 
bet you any money that it wasn’t 
among Kay’s things when I lumped 
them together before we put her 
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- said, not unkindly. ‘ 
lot of things to do and you can’t help |: 


as he said, 


in the ambulance. 


— which means ... which means 


“gure, ” said Randall _ soberly. 
“That’s probably the answer, They 
found it when they searched her 
room; they could easily look Miss 
Lewis up in the phone book; it was 
a Miami address to watch, home of 
a close friend, a place to pick up 
the lady if they lost her trail. So 

they do lose your trail at the 
hotel, so they figure, well, we’ll try 
Lewis’ . . Lewis shows ‘fight and 
they strangle her and snatch the 
girl, Letter probably fell out of the 
guy’s pocket while she was strug- 
gling with him, and he never no- 
ticed it . . . not — unless it’s- got 
other prints besides your sie s— 
that it would matter much... 

“But it might,” Ashley said. “It 
might matter a lot. The hotel clerk 
can give a pretty good description 
of the men who searched our rooms. 


Wouldn’t they be in on tonight’s job 


too?”’ 
“Could be ... could be,” Randall 
said. ‘Well, there’s an answer on. 


how they found her, anyway. Cas- 
sidy; better see about the prints right 
away.” 

Ashley said, as Cassidy went out, 


‘Where do we go from here?” 
“YT think you’d better get your head- 


leoked at and go to bed,” Randall 
“We've got a 


us, Rawdon.” 

“But ]|——”’ 

“Truly you can’t, 
way.” 

Cassidy came back in the door. His 
face was grave. He said, ‘“Headquar- 
ters reports they found a big sports 
car away up the boulevard; its lights 
were all off and the, cruiser spotted 
it and when he came around again 
it was still there. -So he stopped to 
look, and there was a woman in it. 
Blonde——” 

“Alive?” Ashley asked. 


You’d be in the 


“Where is she now?” Randall 
added.” 
“City Hospital. Ambulance. Un- 


conscious, been drinking, may have 
skull fracture. Driver’s licence to 
Marjorie Dane. New Haven...” 

Randall said: “Better have ’em no- 
tify us as soon as she comes round, 
don’t you think, Cassidy? .., Now 
on that black sedan .. . 

‘Ashley said, “I didn’t see the num- 
ber.” Randall swung round to face 
him. His tone became coloured with 
impatience. He said, “I forgot; I 
thought you’d gone. Listen, will you 
please do me one favour? Get 
yourself off to bed and stay there. 


_ You’ve——” 


He stopped. Ashley said, “I know. 
Finish it. “You’ve done enough dam- 
age for one day!’ ... All right, I will. 
That is, if I’m free to go.” 

Ashley liked Randall, and he was 


miserably self-accusatory about the 


loss of the plastic; but he had had 
a good deal of strain by this time 
and it made him suddenly furiously 
angry to be packed off to bed like 
a child while the real experts now 
got down to cases. His Voice shook. 

Randall’s voice was gentle again, 
“Of course you’re free 
to go. Unless——” he glanced at 
Cassidy. Some look or. gesture passed 


between them. Randall said: “Where 
you. going, by the way?” 
Ashley said: “I don’t know. It’s 


bad enough to lose that plastic for 
you, but to realise, from that letter, 
that I’d carefully placed Kay in 
the one spot they’d be sure to try 
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in QUALITY and COLOR and a likeness you will treasure always. 
artist-worked portraiture is 


Cards. Groups divided. 


superseding ordinary : 
oes Today the same 
Call or write "(stamp). 


H. ARCHER & SON 


PAY HIGHEST CASH PRICES. 


Cases, Casks, Cartons 


FOGARTY STREET, 
FJ5330 ‘Norra MELB. 










THROW YOUR VOICE 


INTO A TRUNK, UNDER THE BED 
ANYWHERE 


THE VENTRILO 


. (Regd.) 

An instrument fits into the mouth, 
cannot be detected. With the aid of this 
double throat, or VENTRILO, you can 
imitate birds. animals, &c. Everything 
for ONE SHILLING (1/2 posted), includ- 
ing a FREE Booklet, giving you full 
itetr Mc tions how to become a Ventrilo 

ist and thtow your voice. 
SEN THIS CUTTING FOR FREE 

JOKER’S CATALOGUE. 


1 WILL ANDRADE, 
276 Collins Street, Melbourne, C.1 


‘Same building as Allan & Co. Pty. Ltd. 
a 
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RECENT SERVICE WEDDINGS 


f 
1) 


INCE—CAMERON —EE , 
Flying-Officer William Louis Ince, RAAF, with his EDMUNDS—VICARS-FOOTE | 
bride, formerly Gwendoline (Mollie) Cameron, Mr Hilton Robert Lochtie Edmunds, ex-POW Italy, his bride (Patricia Marjorie Vicars-Foote) , 
after their marriage in. the Presbyterian’ Church, and their attendants, Miss Judith Mary Vicars-Foote and Mr Lindsay Alsop, leaving the 
Armadale, V. Melbourne Grammar School Chapel. 


J 


rr 
F —— 


HEPBURN—INCHES SEARLE—PEERMAN 
Mr Alec McKenzie Hepburn. ex-AlF returned, his bride (Captain Rosemary WO Neville George Searle, AIF, his bride ‘formerly Janet Mary Peerman, 
Barton Inches, AAMC), and their attendants, Miss Alison Hepburn and of Albury, NSW), and their attendants, Miss Alison Peerman and WO 
Captain Nancy Turner, leaving Scotch College Chapel, Melbourne. Campbell Love, after their wedding in the Presbyterian Church, Toorak, V. 


= = — a a —— —_—_ oe 


——— a — = 


mo HORNE—GARDNER | 

MARSHALL—McFEE AC| Dudley Roy Horne, RAAF, of Coalston 

WO John Marshall, RAAF, with his bride (Jean McFee) and attendants, the Misses Lorna and Gwenda Lakes, Q, and his bride (Norma Selma 

McFee, LAC Kevin Flaherty and Gpl Doug Winton, after the wedding at Trinity Church, Camberwell, V. Gardner) after their*marriage in St Peter's 
(Stuart Tompkins Photo) Church, Ballarat, V. 
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OF INTEREST TO VICTORIANS 


= : a —— | JESS—SMART . 

FARROW—EARLE Lieutenant John David Jess and his bride 

Sot Arthur William Farrow, his bride (Valerie Roda Earle), and their attendants, Mrs Joy Rattray, (Captain Joy Smart, AWAS, of London), after 

Miss Merle Walker, Sgts Fred Sillitoe and Ted Peters, after. the wedding in St Andrew's Church, their wedding in the Melbourne Grammar 
Middle Brighton. V. : School Chopel. 


Ee . . | McCANN—EARNSHAW | 
BROSNAN—LUCAS C John Cummins McCann, RAAF, of Adelaide, SA, his bride (Lynette 
Surgeon-Lieut Gerald Brosnan, RAN, his bride (Ruby Josephine Lucas), Alice Earnshaw, of Wattle Park), and their attendants, the Misses Lavinia 
_and their attendants, Mrs Harold Spdfrks and Mr Kevin Brosnan, leaving Earnshaw and Betty Hatcher, after the wedding in St Maork’s Church of 
Newman College Chapel, Melbourne, , England, Camberwell, V. 


DAVIDSON —LESLIE BURNS—CRAIG 
Pte Leslie Davidson, ex-POW AIF, of Koroit, Mr Geoffrey Gordon Burns, AIF returned, leaving Brown Hill .Methodist Church, Ballarat, V, with 
V, and his bride (Edith Jessie Leslie) leaving his bride (Joan Olive Craig), and their attendants, the Misses Edna Walker and Lucie Craig 
St Andrew’s Kirk, Ballarat, V. Messrs Maxwell G Burns and Robert Craig, and little Ronda Sandwith.: 
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WHO SAW THE CRUCIFIXION? 


By W. P. HURST 


NW THE ARGUS OF OCTOBER 4 appeared 

a message from London announc- 

ing that Jewish disciples of Jesus 
of Nazareth who saw Him die on the 
Cross were believed to have written 
an actual eye-witness description of 
the Crucifizion within a few weeks of 
the event. The record appears, cut’ 
in stone, on four coffins unearthed 
near Jerusalem. 

It paced we much to say are ant 
careful expert inspection and vesti- 
gation prove these inscriptions to be 
veritable history, and the recorders 
competent and trustworthy, then a 
discovery has been made of profound 
significance and world-wide interest 
and importance. 

It is an amazing fact—one might 
venture to say a mournful and tragic 
fact—that there cannot be said to 
exist one syllable of written descrip- 
tion of the most momentous event in 
the world's history that can be ac- 
cepted as having been recorded by az 
eye-witness. 

The Gospels were written or com- 
piled long after. the ewents they de- 
scribe—Mark (the earliest), from 70 
AD to 100; Luke, about 100 AD; 
Matthew, from 100 to 110; John, 
from 100 to 160. (The Gospel ac- 
cording to John, not being one of 
the synoptic books, may be left out 
of consideration.) The synoptic 
Gospels were, it seems clear, la 
compiled from earlier records; and 
the reminiscences of persons contem- 
porary with Jesus, and passed on, 
orally or by letter, ‘from one genera- 
tion of the "Christian Church to 
— over a period of 70 to 160 

Luke and Matthew em- 
bodied in their Gospels portions of 
Mark's, and added facts and sayings 
ceeien by and perhaps unknown to 
Mar 

The “dates” of the various Gospels 
given above I have taken froni 
Arthur Weigall's provocative book 
The Paganism im Our Christianity. 
They do not differ rate from 
those given by the Rev J. Scho- 
field, of St Kilda, in his ook The 
Four Gospels: Their Origin, Purpose, 
and Value. 

Accepting these, it is manifest that, 
while in the printed New Testament 
each Gospel is given to the world as 
“according to" the author there 
Tamed, none was written in its en- 
tirety by any of them, and much is 
included which none of them wrote. 





The lamentable fact is established: 
There is no known contemporary 
record of the Crucifixion. 


LTHOUGH DURING THE RELEVANT 
period there was abundant lite- 


rary activity in the Roman Empire 
(including Jerusalem) and Greece, 
no Christian mourner and no grati- 
fied enemy of the faith wrote the 
story of the Great Sacrifice—so far 
as we know today. It seems incred- 
ible. But libraries have been ran- 
sacked, and thorough scrutiny of 
ancient documents has been under- 
taken by experts over a period of 
1,900 years without satisfying results; 
archeology has has yielded nothing. 
But the work goes on hopefully, and 
possibly the fervent hope will yet be 
realised. 

Mr Weigall, in his chapter on The 
Jesus of History, says: ‘There is only 
one document in existence which can 
claim to have been written by a man 


who actually knew Jesus—namely, 
the First Epistle General of Pe 


Mr Weigall accepts as conclusive the 
evidence that this epistle was written 
by Peter: “No critic has denied that 
this authorship is possible, while the 
overwhelming opinion, from the in- 
ternal evidence, is that the document 
net really from the actual pen of Peter 

his secretary, and was written 
shawty before his martyrdom in AD 

64." Yet the only sentence in the 
epistle which may be accepted as 
evidence that the author was a spec- 
tator at the Crucifixion is in the first 
verse of the fifth chapter, in which 
Peter says that he was a witness of 
the sufferings of Christ, and also a 
partaker of the glory that shall be 
revealed. It is not too much to sug- 
gest—though perhaps too much to 
hope—that if Peter saw Jesus die, 
he may have written, apart from the 
General Epistle, a description which 
may yet be discovered 


CERTAINLY I8 NO CAUSE to 
despair. Archeology has wrought 
wonders comparatively recently. 'This 
discovery near Jerusalem recalls the 
finding of the new words of Jesus in 
1897—the announcement of which 
filled the Christian world with sur- 
prise and joy and gratitude. In the 
year named a party of English ex- 
Plorers unearthed in the rubble of 
the ancient city of Oxyrhynchus, 
near the Nile and on the edge of the, 
Libyan desert, a fragment (a single 
leaf) of a papyrus book written in 
either the second or third century. 
On the leaf were these words—say- 
ings of Jesus of Nazareth: 

Wherever there are two, they are 
not without God, and wherever 
there is orle alone, I say I am with 
him. Raise the stone and there 
thou shalt find Me; cleave the 
wood and there am I. 

A prophet is not acceptable in his 
own country, neither doth a phy- 
sician work cures upon them that 
know hin. 

A city tilt upon the 
hill and stablished can melther f ‘all 
nor be hia. 


Each of these paragraphs is pre- 
ceded by the werds “Jesus ‘says."” 
They have become known as Ozy- 
rhynchus Logia (Agrapha). 


JO SERIOUS OR SUCCESSFUL at- 

tempt has been made to dis- 
count the value of this discovery. The 
first of the paragraphs, reasserting, 
as it seems, the tremendous. awe- 
inspiring truth of the immanence 
of the Divine Presence, has been 
the text of many thousands of ser- 
mons. Poetry, too, has founi texts 
in the logia of the first paragraph. 
Bir William Watson, almost immedi- 
ately after the publication of the 


new words, wrote his poem The Un- 
known God, one verse of which runs: 


The God I know of I shall ne'er 
Know, though He dwells erceed- 


ing nigh. 
“Raise thou the stone and find 
Me there, . 
Cleave thou the wood and there 
am I." 
Yea, in my flesh His spirit doth 


Too near, too far, for me to know. 
And that sad and suffering inysti- 
cal poet Francis Thompson seems to 
have caught an echo of the sayings, 
Turn but a stone and start a wing, 


he writes in The Kingdom of God; 
and in another poem, 
Thou canst not stir a flower, 
Without troubling of a star. 
+” * * 





HMAS KURU 
BEAT THE JAPS 


Cortinued from Page 21 


we swung jm large circles to prevent 
him lining up on us; dodged after he 
had released his eggs; and some- 
times, knowing he would expect us 

to do something, did nothing at all. 
Only once did the Japanese “clock” 
us, and our size saved us. He 
straddled us, causing the ship to 
shake like a dog just out of a bath, 
and ringing all the ship's bells, 
whereupon the signalman yelled: 
“Tojo, you have won a cigar! 
You rang the bell. 





NE PIECE OF SHRAPNEL lodged in 

3 the centre engine, and one 
officer and two ratings were slightly 
injured. The Skipper's tin hat as 
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struck, and his kapok  lifejacket 
ripped from his back, but Was not 
scratched. And our wodden ship 
hadn't sprung a seam. We re- 
mained in the “rubble” caused by 
bomb explosions to deceive the Jap- 
anese into thinking they had scored 
a direct hit, which they did think. 
They were shooting off their guns in 
jubilation. One then came in to 
deliver the coup de grace, but the 
Skipper again trumped his ace. Just 
as he released his bombs we went 
full speed ahead, and tne bombs 
eigsha be 100 yards. I asked the 
Skipper if he intended to carry 
on to Timor, and on we went. 

Probably the Skipper hadn't ex- 
pected the Japanese to be so persist- 
ent with such small prey, but we 
Were certain they kEKnew we had 
saved women from them, and were 
Paying us accordingly. They threw 
everything at us; there were de twin- 


engine bombers, 7 Zeros, and 2 float 
Dlanes. That day we fired 1,500 
rounds in attacks that lasted . for 
seven hours. About 260 bombs (40 
tons) were dropped. By the time 
the last attack finished we were too 
far from our rendezvous to assist 
Armidale, so we signalled HQ and 
turned for Darwin. We were all 
worn out, sleepy, unshaven; none of 
us had slept for 36 hours. 

When darkness came the Skipper 
pulled another fast one on the Nips 
y turning at right angles to our 
course, and proceeding at full speed, 
so that by dawn we would be about 
100 miles away in another direction. 
Before changing course, bright- 
coloured rubbish was thrown over- 
board to assigt the Nips to think we 
had sunk in the night. All next day 
we igang along, dreading that we 
ee Se be seen, but nothing hap- 
pened. 


E DIDN’T KNOW IT THEN, but the 
Air Force had assisted us by 


raiding the enemy lair ih Timor. 
catching them warming up for 
another strike. In all 18 bombers 
and 3¢Zeros were destroyed. 

We arrived in Darwin to a royal 
welcome, our little white craft steam- 
ing proudly into harbour flying her 
shrapnel-torn White Ensign, her 
hull pocked with holes, her small 
crew standing to attention, while the 
Skipper took the salutes he'd earned. 
We were all very proud to have 
sailed under a man who carried out 
the tradition of the sea with such 
exceptional efficiency and bravery. 
and for which he received the 
meagre award of a mention in des- 
patches—probably because of his own 

* * * 
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FOOD for FITNESS 


That’s it— do as your Dad does, Son —and you won’t go far wrong. He 


digs — you dig. He drinks Bournville Cocoa — you drink Bournville Cocoa. 
Both activities are good for growing lads, but Bournville puts back with interest 
the energy that the other takes out. In fact Bournville Cocoa is real 
- food in drink form »« « When made with milk — and 
sugar added — it is 45% richer in food content than 
milk alone! And children love its real chocolaty 


flavour. Ask your grocer for Bournville Cocoa — 





S22 GADBURY'S 
BOURNVILLE 
COCOA 
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A_NO HOPER 


Continued from Page 12 


suit and has taken to smoking expen- 
sive cigars. Spider hasa feeling that 
an old lady named Disaster is cloeo 
behind him. He ts not mistaken. 
She catches up to him one Satur- 
day afternoon when he fails to pick 
the winner of the third race. Spider 
fans himself, but he can't locate a 
ten-bob note, lét alone a ir 
mentions his predicament to Big 
Bill, and says he has plenty of dol- 
lars left in the tin tank, and how 
is the credit. Big. Bill tells Spider 
@ sad story about. an unfortunate 
guy who wasn't able to pay his bet- 
ting debts and what happened to 
him, but adds that of course. Spider 
would not do a.thing like that, and 
that he can have a little credit if 
he wants it. Spider takes him at 
his word, and .sets out to recover his 
losses, But his run of bad luck 
continues, and he finishes up the 
day fifty smackers in the red. Spider 
feels sorry for himself, He deeply 
ere that he has given Big Bill 


still sign* cheques that won't bounce. 
His future life does not eae to hold 
a great deal of In fact, 
there is every eation that it 
might be terminated in an abrupt 
and unfortunate manner. 

Spider sits down that night and 
does some hard thinking. He can't 
understand how he is losing all the 
time. According to his calculations, 
the horses he has been backing 
should be romping home lengths in 
front of the rest of the field. In- 
stead, most of them have been giv- 
ing displays that a hairy goat 
Gerly Gpiter ‘bas sn’ inspiration. 

enly Spider Ss an 
Perhaps, he thinks, some of the 
horses are being doped up to 
eyeballs. That would account for a 
lot of things. Spider decided that 
next race meeting he will go out to 
the course proper. and take a good 
look at some of the mokes. der 
thinks he knows all there Is to 
about dope and horses. He belteves 
he.can tell at a glance whether a 
horse has been doped or not, and, 
what is more ge iasted prc whether as 
horse has been doped to win or lose. 
Some dopes slow them up and others 
make them go like steam sonra, ange. 

In due course Saturday race day 


He — 





“Purely experimental, 


comes along. Spider helps himself 
to @ hundred of the best from the 
bank vaults, and sets out for the 
course, immensely confident 
Spider's journey to 
not withom incident. 
out, a steps in front of the 
tram, and a slight delay is caused 
while the drunk is picked up, dusted 
down, and persuaded to sign a paper 
that clears the tramways of all re- 
sponsibility. By the time the course 
is finally reached, the first race is 
over. Spider is disap 
soon consoled when 
key Fred, an old favourite of 
his, is in the second race. 





THE HOMECOMING 


Continued from Page 7 


the entertainment, the boys and girls 
who had been captured in their teens 
were doubtful, and wanted definite 
proof that they were not being 
cheated. 


| FIER THE PERFORMANCE the chil- 
dren were taken to the shed to 

wait for Father Christmas — the 
Colonel dressed in the usual attire, 
with an abundant white beard—who 


arrived in a jeep carrying some blue 
kitbags. 

“Who's that?” a eix-year-old boy 
asked, ecngapd to strange 
phenomenon, well known to his 
more fortunate brothers in other 
parts of the world. 

“That's Father Christmas, silly! 
Ser reo you knqw?” a lanky red-haired 
PW does he want?” the little 

ept asking. 

“He's going to give us presents. He 


always 
7 “Presents?” The little boy won- 
dered. 
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areas this opinion, | Pinickey Fred 
looks a@ fe - of rang hg 
Spider can tell by the rhythm 

“ re hasn't been 
- doped. er goes over to the bet- 
“ting ring. He is delighted to find 
OF THE CHILDREN 


Presents, a word many of them have 
yet to learn and enjoy in the future. 
The ts, whatever could be 
gather —and there weren't many— 
made them excited and happy. They 
gazed in wonderment at the ice- 
cream, and one of the toddlers tasted 
it. He soon spat it out, however, 
and began to cry, looking at it as 
if- cheated of something. 

“Too cold! It hurts my. teeth, 
Mummy!" he complained. 


Most . them have elther never 
tasted cream or have forgotten 
all about it. 


ND SO THE CHILDREN just released 
from captivity set off to ex- 
perience the world on this remote 


island, and will shortly leave for 
Australia, England, Holland, China, 
wherever their homes: used to be. 


So they will go on in years, jands, to 
travelling through man 
take jobs, a career, or ai ta 


be a failure. But will ‘they ever, 
ever forget those trying years in 
Japanese ig he ag A 

It is our oT pp ho them. 


of course.” 
—Competition entry by Harald Vike. 


the bookies laying five to one about 
Finickey Fred's chances. I will 
win a nice little pe t on this 
race, Spider tells elf. He in- 
vests £20, and then makes his way 
round to a position near the winning 
st so he will be able to see Finic- 
ey Fred bring home the bacon. 


| RACE IS A MILE, and Finickey 

Fred is slow to begin. As a 
matter of fact, he ts tailing the field 
when they settle down. Spider is 
not worrled. He has a hunch that 
a Oekey Fred.is merely 


kang . 

straight like a runaway train. 
a furlong from home he has spread- 
eagled the field and going farther 
ahead with each stride. 

Spider is happy. He informs him- 
self that he should come to the 
course more often, He is one big 
mug to bet at Big Bill's joint. He 
collects his winnings, and finds his 
pockets now bulge to the tune of 
two hundred smackers. Enough, 
Spider thinks, to replace the money 
he has borrowed from the bank and 
to square accounts with Big Bill. 
Maybe, though, seeing he is win- 
ning, he will have one or two more 
little bets. He could do with some 
fruit for the sideboard. 

The next race is a hurdle—two 
miles and 14 jumps. Spider con- 
sults his racebook. Only two horses 
—The Flyer and Leaping Lena— 
appeal to him. The rest are out of 
their class. Spider decides to look 
these two mokes over. He goes 
around to the stalls. The Flyer is 
leaning in a tired Kind of a way 
against the side of his stall and can 
hardly keep his eyes open. Spider 
tells himself that The Flyer has 
been given an outside shot of the 
wrong kind of dope. Deep in 
thought, he mooches across to Leap- 


ing Lena’s stall. There seems to be- 


nothing wrong with Leaping Lena. 
Her eyes are clear and bright, her 
skin is glossy, and she 


prancing 
JD unk down ka ite cant wats te 
begin. 


It looks the opportunity of a life- 
time to Spider. He can't see how 
Leaping Lena can be beaten. He 
retraces his steps to the ring and 
finds that a lot of other people have 
the same opinion. Leaping Lena is 
a red-hot favourite at six to four on. 
The odds do not stop Spider. He 
thinks it is a clear case of put-in, 
take-out, and decides to win another 
hundred. This necessitates risking 
150 quid, but, as we said before, 
Spider is no piker, and he does not 
hesitate. He passes over the money 
to the nearest bookmaker. The 
bookie gives him a ticket, and Spider 
goes up into the stand so he can 
watch the race in comfort. 

Leaping Lena jumps out in front 
when the tapes go up, and the jockey 
lets her run. She bowls along mer- 
rily in front of the field, and it 
appears that she will try to lead all 
the way. The field commences to 
string out. The Flyer is in second 
Place, but 10 lengths behind. It 
seems that nothing can chtch Leap- 
ing Lena. Half a mile from home 
she ia still well in front, and Spider 
thinks it is all over bar shouting. A 
few seconds later he hastily revises 


_this opinion. The Flyer is starting 


to bridge the gap: Spider looks on 
amazed. He can't believe the evi- 
dence of his own eyes. Leaping Lena 
is beginning to show all the signs of 
a has been. She is going up and 
down in the one place. Like a man 
in a dream, Spider watches The 
Flyer catch and pass Leaping Lena 
before they turn into the straight 
and go on to win by six lengths. 


PIDER DOESN'T FEEL so good. He 
admits to himself that The Flyer 


fooled him completely. The horse 
must be a-~dam’ freak, he thinks, but 
this bright thought doesn't help him 
out of the woods. What Spider needs 
is another winner at a fair price. 
Otherwise he will have to catch the 
first train out of town. 

Spider opens his racebook. The 
next event is a weight-for-age affair, 
rete ~~ rine Te te r No 

of recoup osses t 

He turns the page. The next Sa 
steeple. Too risky, decides Spider. 
Even the best of jumpers sometimes 
topple over in a steeple, and Spider 

can't afford to take a chance, The 
remaining race — a six we 
sprint — seems to be the on 

concentrate on, Spider nuts out a 
few intricate calculations and picks 
Plonky Joe as the winner. 

This problem solved, Spider turns 
to the next — the problem of how 
to fil in an hour and a half. He 
solves this one even quicker. He 
leaves the gtand, elbows his way 
through the tote queues. and makes 
for the bar. It takes Spider a few 
minutes to push and shove his way 
thrcugh the door and up to the bar 
counter, but he finally does it. The 
counter is awash with beer dregs, and 
the glass of beer which is pushed 
across to Spider makes a miniature 
bow wave as it comes, Spider drinks 
the beer slowly and allows the drips 
to fall on his pants. He is past car- 
ing about little things like that. 
Spider has a lot to think about. He 
tells himself that he deserves a good, 
swift kick where it would do the 
most good. He has never been in 
such a jam before, and he vows that 
if he me Cue OF 36 Oe wi nerer ee 
in such a jam again, He will give 
up the whole racing game, put money 
in the tin tank every week, marry 
some nice girl, and settle down, 

The more Spider considers these 
ideas, and the more beer he drinks, 
the more he is convinced that at 
last he has hit on the solution of a 
happy life. He appeals to the great 
Goddess of Luck to give him one 
more chance. Let Plonky Joe win 


‘Continued on Page 48 
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Short runs—controlled speeds and intermittent 
operation is the order of the days motoring. 
These conditions promote engine oil contam- 
ination which may be controlled by having 
your crankcase drained, flushed and 
refilled with Shell Motor Oil. Have 
your service man do this job 
this week. Oil care will save 
your engine. 
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the last, oh Goddess, and never more 
will I tempt fickle fate. Never more 
will I -waste my hours studying form, 
and never more will I put the rent 
on the topweight. 

An hour passes. Spider downs a 
final beer and goes out to the ring. 
Plonky Joe is second favourite. 
Spider puts on the remaining fifty 
quid. He gets six to one, and hur- 
ries round to the winning post. 
There is no fooling around in this 
race, The pace is a cracker from 
the jump. The lead changes from 
horse to horse every few strides, but 
the fleld keeps wall bunched up, Two 
hundred yards from the post any 
one of a dozen herses can win it, 
The crowd is tense and quiet. Then 
two horses — Plonky Joe and Speedy 
Sam — come away from the rest of 
the fleld. A tremendous roar nearly 
lifts the roof off the stand. One 
half cf the crowd urges Speedy Sam 
to greater efforts, and the other half 
yells for Plonky Joe. Stride for 
stride they battle it out, In a blur 
of raised arms and jerking heads 
they cross the line together. “Plonky 
wins!" bellow the boys who have 
backed Plonky. -“Speedy gets it!" 
roar the opposition. 


EANWHILE SPIDER is praying fer- 
vently. He hastily repeats all the 


vows he made earlier In the piece, 
and throws in acouple more for good 
measure. Never more will he set 
foot on a racecourse if Plonky Joe's 
number goes up in the box. Instead, 
he will live a life of respectability 
such as no man has ever lived be- 
fore, No more gambling of any de- 
scription, no more visits to the bil- 
liard saloon, no more women and 
no more beer. 

A silence falls on the crowd. The 
numbers are going up. Spider bites 
on his lower lip. There goes the 
first number. It looks like No 6. 
It is! Plonky Joe has done the 
trick! Spider whoops in delight. The 
whoop is a hearty one. It is loud, 
prolonged, and slightly off key. To 
a beefy, red-faced stranger stand- 
ing next to Spider it sounds like 
an air raid siren. The stranger 
doesn’t keep this opinion to him- 
self. He tells Snider. and also 
mentions in a nasty kind of way 
that if the howling doesn’t ceare 
very swiftly someone will get a good 
smack under the ear, Spider can 
take a hint. He stops whooping 
without delay. He has no desire to 
ccllect a belt under the luge. The 
burly gent is only slightly mollified. 
He has something else on his mind. 
It seems he is quite upset over 
Plonky Joe's victory. He considers 
that the judge is as blind as a bat, 
that Speedy Sam has been robbed, 
and that Plonky Joe should be 





f 

COSTS NOTHING TO BECOME A 
PEER: 
A few years ago, becoming a peer 
would have been a serious matter 
for the not-too-well-off Labour mem- 
ber of Commons, for it was attended 
by several incidental expenses. Now, 
however, it doesn’t cost a penny. 
Under the Finance Act of 1937, a 
new-made baron had to pay the 
state £330/0/2 in fees and stamp 
duties. The cost for a viscount was 
£432/0/2. And for a duke £830 
0/2. This is now ended. Even robes 
for State occasions needn't now he 
bought, but can be hired fairly 
cheaply, while a coat ef arms which 
costs £76 can be dispensed with if 
a newly elevated lord pays more at- 
tention to his pocket than his dig- 
nity. 

... San Francisco Ch-- ele, 
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rubbed out for life for interference 
in the straight. Fear creeps back 
into Spider's soul when he hears 
this. He remembers now that Plonky 
Joe and Speedy Sam were jostling 
each other towards the finish of the 
race, Would the jockey of Speedy 
Sam lodge a protest? 
these. thoughts were chasing each 
other through his mind, he hears 
a crackling on the loud speskers. 
Anxiously. Spider waits for the mes- 
sage. In a moment, his worst fears 
Are realised. A protest has been 
made. 

Spider goes pale. Sweat breaks out 
on his brow. This new ordeal is too 
much to bear. Hasn't he gone 
through enough already? 
minutes drag on, The suspense is 
driving Spider crazy. He tears his 
collar open. He bites his finger nails 
to the quick. All to no avail. Noth- 
sing gives him relief. Spider fears 
his mind will crack under the strain. 
Win or lose, he will never go through 
anything like this again. This is 
the stone end, 

Without warning, the speakers begin 
to crackle once more. The juice 
has been switched on. Spider braces 
himself. The waiting is over. The 
first part of the Message comes 
through. That is enough for Spider. 
He throws his hat in the air and 
starts running towards the betting 
ring. As he runs, he shouts to all 


and sundry that the protest has been - 


.dismissed and that Plonky Joe is a 
little beauty, a humdinger, and a4 
snifter of the first order. | 

That was a fortnight ago. Spider 
still works at the bank, As a matter 
of fact, I’m picking him up there 
in half an hour and we're going 
out to the course proper. We've got 
the oil about the winner of the 


first. 
“«*« * 





club.” 


enough “squawk” 


Even while: 


THE SQUAWK CLUB : 
“AUSTRALASIAN” BRANCH . . Conducted by ALAN McCULLOCH 


“The heavy-footed oaf who treads on your heel and marches 
on without a word of apology is a fit subject for execration by your. 
—Mrs R. G. Lane, Narrandera, NSW. 


F YOU HAVE A GRIEVANCE send it to the Squawk Club. A loud 
will met you an original drawing by Alan 
McCulloch, who illustrates the squawk of the week, and a certificate 
of membership in the Squawk Club, dedicated to the war against petty 
-annoyences which wrinkle the brow and fray the nerves. 





EUROPE FACES ITS 
TOUGHEST WINTER 


Continued from Page 11 


any means of heating water after 
8am. Everybody had ration cards, 
but mest people lost the habit of 
using them. There were points for 
meat and for butter, but for a month 
there was no distribution of either, 
legally, in Paris. There were special 
points for consumptives, but they 
were not honoured. 

This dislocation of the process of 
marketing goods in the centres 
of population had its roots if 
another dislocation farther back, All 
Europe's transport system had been 
shot to pieces. The amount of food 
reaching the big cities was only 
a fraction of the quantity produced. 
There were vague and unsettling 
rumours doing the rounds every day 
about the glut of apples and butter 
in Normandy, of wheat in the cen- 
tral districts, of wine, which is re- 
garded as a staple food, in Bur- 
gundy and the Bordeaux country. 


There was no transport, or there 


were no.bottles. Everything was out 
of gear. The process of making 
the best of short commons depends 
on organisation and control. Both 
had collapsed in Western Europe 
last year, and it will be a miracle 
if they have been re-established 
before the severe winter sets in about 
December. 

How can this process be reversed? 
In his statements Lehmann makes 
a distinction between the two sides 
of his job—rushing in and distribut- 
ing urgently meeded staples like 
sugar and fats to keep people going 
from week to week (which is relief), 
and restoring the power to produce 












. tion, 






and distribute goods in war-ravaged 
countries (which is rehabilitation). 
Much of the first kind of aid must 
be given by UNRRA now and in the 
next few weeks to save many thou- 
sands of lives among the peoples 
who fought at our side from the 
Atlantic coast to the Volga. - 

The other side of the job will take 
longer. Coal, transport, and essen- 
tial industrial imports are the 
things liberated Europe must have 
before she can do anything effective 
about reorganising herself and cor- 
recting the cycle of disasters which 
is affilcting her. The earth is still 
good, and it is still under cultiva- 
Industrial damage has been 
great, but not so widespread as many 
imagined. But without enough 
engines, olling-stock, coal, raw 
materials, and credits all Europe's 
wealth will lie smitten. by paralysis. 
The economy Germany forced on 
the rest of Europe was cynically 
selfish, brutal, and lopsided: it was 
the economy of the conqueror nation 
forcing her subjects to work for her 
profit and convenience. But it 
worked. Slowly, inefficlently, and 
with many stops, it is true. It was 
the worst economic system ever im- 
posed on the rest of Europe. But - 
it was a system. Now it has been 


destroyed; all that is left is the 
pieces. 
OMETHING HAS BEEN ACHIEVED in 


‘the past year, particularly in the 
smaller countries which have credits 


in Britain and USA, seaports in some 
sort of working order, oversea credits, 
and comparatively light transporta- 
tion problems. In bigger countries 
like France and Italy, and in Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe, the paraly- 
sis is still there, the nervé-centres 
have not been linked up, the land 
is divided into manors, rather like 
the self-contained feudal manofs, 
with the addition of huge industrial 
centres scrambling for the _ in- 
adequate food supplies dropped on ~ 
their doorsteps. Railway systems are 
gradually being hammered into 

shape again, but it still takes 11 
hours instead of three to make even 
a mainline trip by the Paris-Brus- 
sels express. 

For the sake of the people of these 
countries, who deserve something of 
their luckier allies; for the sake of 
the prosperity and peace of the 
world, which includes ourselves, we 
must provide the coal, machine tools, 
rolling-stock, raw materials, credits 
needed to make these countries into 
going concerns again. 


T WILL NOT BE A SHORT or simple 
job, and in the meantime most of 
Europe must go on living from hand 
to mouth. The immediate respon- 
sibility is to see that there is some- 
thing in the hand before deep win- 
ter hits the other side of the world. 
It is very tedious going short of the 
goods we produce in such plenty now 
that the war is over. All the United 
Nations, including the richest, have 
to face that prospect for another 
year or two years, If they refuse 
it will be a very real disnster for 
Europe now, and for themselves 


later. 
x * + 


TRES SNOB: 
Sir Edward Grigg, former member | 
of Parliament for Altrinchingham, | 
Cheshire, England, was recently | 
raised to the peerage. His choice of © 
the title, Lord Altrinchingham, was 
protested by six Labour aldermen 
and members of the Altrinchjngham _ 
Town Council. The Mayor referred . 
the matter to the Sewage Disposal 
Committee, who supported Sir Ed- | 
ward by a vote of five to three. 

. .. The Nation, New York. 
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WHITE POLKA SPOTS! Gay on cool, 
»coloured Linen in dashing shades, dove and 
navy. Unpressed pleats swing to the front. 
The high, smart neckline is elegantly scrolled 
in White. 13 Coupons. 

MAIL ORDERS Quote F 4/ 1 5/ 9 
50/154. 

IT’S BACK! Fashion’s darling — Uncrush- 


able “Knopp” Linen! The SUIT is high- 
lighted with rows of self-colour drawn thread 








ane pleated apd Gay shades and Chalk ; 
MAIL ORDERS Quote . 5/ 1 Q/ 1 1 CITY, SUBURBS, & LEADING COUNTRY CENTRES 
60/85. | 


; %. Listen to Joan Hardy, Rockman’s Fashion Reporter, in “The 
ROCKMAN'S PAY FREIGHT Choice of the People,” 3AW, 9.30 Mornings, Mon. to Fri. 
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TRITON PRE-BUILT COUNTRY BUNGALOWS 


Self-assembly by Semi-skilled Labour. 
PATENT APPLIED FOR. 





“A" (Five Rooms) 


TYPE 
51ft. Gin. x. 15ft. Gin. externally. 8 squares (T98 sq. ft.). 
Also Types “B," “C," and “D"'—Four,-Three, and Two Rooms respectively. 
Easily assembled. Pre-built constructions railed in sections to all stations or shipped 
= Tasmania. Rental payments. 
For full particulars, illustrations, specifications, and prices write:— 


TRITON CONSTRUCTIONS (Aust.) Pty. Ltd., 
Prefabrication Specialists, 
MELBOURNE. 


35-39 LITTLE LATROBE STREET, 
TRITON FE AND SLEEPOUTS ARE STILL AVAILABLE 
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Expectant Mother 


Needs a well-balanced diet through- 
out Pregnancy, with emphasis laid 
on Vitamin and Mineral Salts— 
elements* absolutely essential to 
make good the strain on her own 
system. These essential Vitamins 
and Mineral Salts are often lack- 
ing in the ordinary daily food— 
and -it is here that Bio-Chemistry 
can help the Expectant Mother so 


mu 
There are Twelve Bio-Chemic i 
Nerve and Tissue-Building Cell -- 

Salts, supplying every need of the human system. Individual requirements are 
thoroughly investigated--only one or two of these vital life-giving Cell Salts 
may be lacking—and your exact need supplied. Thus tha Expectant Mother is 
assured cf an abundant reserve of nerve force, a more comfortable confinement, 
more speedy recovery, and a rich supply of natural milk. 

All Consultations Free of Charge or Obligation. 


Write for FREE BOOKLET giving valuable advice and informafion. 
Send to Dept. Au, 1611, 
























“lohalalle 


BOX 1249 L, G.P.O., 
Office: 108 QUEEN STREET, MELBOURNE, C.1. 





MELBOURNE. 
Phone: MUI971. 











JONNIE HORNER 
Exclusive INFANT WEAR 


Pram Sets, Dressing Gowns, 
Dressed Dolls, Modern Beachwear, 
and Everything for Toddlers. 


Take Lift to Floor 2, 177 COLLINS ST. | 
OPPOSITE GEORGE'S. 





can now be definitely cured IN YOUR 
OWN HOME, thanks to the discovery o 
THE MAGIC ALPHABET, particulars o 
which may be obtained from 










ta adage | Psychoiogist, 
270 QUEEN STREET, BRISBANE. 
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| Konka Gomba. 
| the room in which we were sitting, 













STAMMERING 





PHILIP O’BRYEN HOARE | 


THE MYSTERY 
WOMAN OF 
SNOW MOUNTAIN 


Continued from Page 6 


She told us that she had been 
studying the lamaist religion for five 
years—first with some monks at 
Tatsien-lu and subsequently 
She had never left 


she said, for a little more than three 
years! 

She rose from her squatting posi- 
tion, walked toward the window, and 
pointed out.into the storm. We could 
see only the lower slopes of Minya 
EKonka. Thunder was booming on 
the peaks and gGrashing in the 
valleys. Mists were swirling in the 
deep canyons and clouds tumbling 
down the slopes. Lightning was 
flickering among the high clouds. 

“I stay here,” she said, “because of 
that, and of the mountain which to- 


_ day we cannot see. I have taken a new 


name for myself—Hsuch, Shan Chu 
Shih.” Again she wrote the charac- 
ters for us. “The Snow Mountain's 
Resident Scholar," Burke  trans- 
lated. 

“How old-are you?” | 
“Forty-three,” was the reply. 
“What!” We both yelped the 
word. The girl looked no more than 
twenty-two. We told her our opin- 


ion and she smiled gently. 


“Here one does not age,” she ex- 
lained. “Not if one rests and con- 
emplates and studies. There is no 
need to grow old.” Here again was 
the Shangri-la touch—the ageless- 
ness that had been the feature of 
Hilton’s book. She rummaged 
through an old book and took out a 
small snapshot. “That was taken 
before I came here,” she said. In 
the picture she actually did look 
much older than she did in person, 
Then she told us her story. 


\HE HAD BEEN BORN in Peking. Her 
father had been a general who 


had fought in Manchuria under 
the old war lord, General Chang Tso- 
lin, and afterwards had become a 
keen student of Christian and 
Oriental theologies. He had formed 
the opinion that the truest truths 
ao to be found in lamaism, she 
said. 


BEIT -~ 
Ph (ERSonM 


in: 


“When 1 was a child I read your 
Bible,” she said, “but it seemed to 
me to be a book for people who were 
not very intelligent. I became in- 
terested in lamaism and in the art 
of spiritual concentration. When I 
was twenty I had a long period ‘of 
rest and found many truths. Since 
then I have learned many more mys- 
teries. The lamas here say that I 
can see far into the future. I knew 
when you had come in an aeroplane, 
and I knew you were coming here. 

“When the war came with Japan 
I joined a guerrilla army in Hunan. 
We had a. strength of, »erhaps, 
ten thousand, but almost no arms, 
and we were badly defeated. I was 
wounded"—she tapped herself below 
the right breast—“with a bayonet, 
and after a time I was taken to a 
hospital in Cheng-tu. The Japan- 
ese were in Peking, and I could not 
go back to see my parents, so I 
went west to Tatsien-lu, and from 
there came to Konka Gomba, That 
is more than three years ago, and 
since then I have never left this 
room.” 

The room, I noticed again, was 
astonishingly clean, and showed 
many feminine touches. There 
were photographs of family groups 
pinned to the walls, a colourful silk 
embroidered picture of birds and 
flowers, numerous little ornaments, 
several attractive scroll paintings. 
Before the open window, which, un- 
like the T-shaped slots in the walls 
of the monks’ cells, was square, 
were standing two spotted plants 
and a jar of red geranium-like 
flowers. She reached into a drawer 
beneath the low table and brought 
out a saucer and a paper package 
which she unwrapped carefully and 
emptied brown Chinese candy into 
the shallow dish. 

“T have been hoarding this very 
carefully for over three years,” she 
laughed. “Please have some." 

She asked us for news of the out- 
side world, and I could tell she was 
more than a little nostalgic for the 
teeming bustle of civilisation. We 
told her that the European war had 
ended. 

“And Hitler?" she asked, 

“Dead,” we said, and she raised 
her eyebrows. 

“You have had an election in Ame- 
rica. You have the same leader?" 

“Roosevelt, too, is dead," said 
Burke, and she said, “Ai-yah!" 

She asked how the United Nations 


“Our father’s a newspaper man, too!" 


"Delivery or salvage?” 
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"And what .would YOU be 
wanting with a ‘Pin-up Girl’?” | 
—Competition entry by 

Gerald Drury. 





were working together, and we said 
it seemed all right so far, and she 
nodded. There was a long silence 
before Burke spoke again, 

“Are you a lama?” 

She smiled and shook her head. 
“Oh, no. There are women lamas, 
but I think I do not desire to become 
a lama. I am merely a_ student. 
Just as Christianity is a good religion 
for great numbers of people, lamaism 
is the most wonderful spiritual study 
for the individual.” It was almost 
identically the statement of the 
Living Buddha. “But here it is not 
good. These lamas of Konka Gomba 
are not very inteNigent, and their 
books” — she thumbed contemptu- 
ously through some lamaist tracts 
lying on the table before her—‘“are 
badly written. Also I can read only 
the classical higher scripts of Tibet, 
and these are poor in standard. I 
have learned more than these lamas 
can teach me or even know them- 
selves. Soon I shall travel away 
from here fo Lhasa, where there are 
learned priests and many fine 
books.” Her face clouded. “I would 
like to see Peking again first, but I 
suppose it is not possible.” 


AVE YOU GAINED ANYTHING from 
your exile here?” Burke asked. 


“A great deal. I have been able to 
reach back into an earli2r life— 
about a hundred years ago — in 
Hupeh. Then I was a man, a mer- 
chant of Peking. Often I have per- 
fect rest, contemplating without food 
or drink or sleep for seven days and 
nights. And recently I was able to 
see the gods. I was stitching some 
yellow silk material when in walked 
a Man and a woman dressed in 
Tibetan clothes. I was annoyed be- 
cause I' had told the lama outside 
to allow nobody into the room, and 
I was busy. The visitors asked for 
some of the yellow silk, and I gave 
them pieces and asked them to leave. 
The man said the pieces were too 
small, so I handed him the whole 
piece of silk and they left. 'The lama 
said that nobody had entered the 
door, although he could hear the 
voices inside. 

NOVEMEER 
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“This occurred on the twenty-fifth 

day of the third moon of the 
Chinese calendar in the third year 
of my stay here. Next day I saw 
the two people again. They wero 
walking up the white slopes of 
Minya Konka, and when they 
reached the summit they walked 
straight-on into the sky.” 


“Which gods were they?” asked 
Burke. 

Shen Shu-wen pondered for a 
moment. “Perhaps it was Chin 


Kong Shih, the head of the secret 
gods who live in the socapie ns Mig 


pearing in a double form, for is 
both man and woman, like 
this——.” 


She rummaged through a pile of 
papers and brought out a small 
Tibetan religious painting, showing 
an erotic scene between a Buddha 
and a maked girl. “Or perhaps it 
Was two gods—Yung Fu, the brave 
father, and Kong Hsi Mu, the flying- 
in-the-sky mother." 

She smiled deprecatingly. 
not yet a good student. It took me 
almost three years of study to see 
the gods. Some lamas, better stu- 
dents than I, can see them after 
only one year.” 


“TI am 


E TOOK OUR LEAVE of the strange 

woman soon afterward. The 
rain had stopped, and Feng Liu-lu 
was calling to us that horses had been 
saddled. Outside Den-toh-ja-keh, 
who had almost bowed himself 
double in leaving the room, shook 


his head profoundly and pointed to. 


closed door of the woman's 
“She is very brilliant,” he 
“One of the most brilliant 
women in all Tibet. She could be- 
come a Living Buddha.” He still 
spoke with tremendous respect and 
awe. 

“Crazy?” said Burke. 

I nodded. “Everybody here is crazy. 
Maybe she’s not as crazy as some.” 


the 
room. 
sald. 


“But beautiful,” said Burke, softly. | 


“Very beautiful, indeed!" 

“Once, in Peking,” Den-toh-ja-keh 
interrupted, “they say she went for 
49 days and saw many visions— 
forty-nine days without food or drink 
or sleep.” 

“I don't believe it,” said Burke. 
“May ke seven days and nights. And 
at that it's no wonder she! saw 
visions of gods and things. Mal- 


nutrition, lack of sleep can do queer | 


things to people.” 

The drums and trumpets were 
crashing out a hideous cacophony as 
we rode away from Konka Gomba. 
The mountain behind was invisible 
in the swirl of mist. As we left the 
courtyard we looked up,- and Shen 
Shu-wen was waving to us from the 
flower-decorated window. 
chen,” she called, as we rode away. 


E STOPPED AT ‘THE BEND in 
the trail beside the sacred 


spring to fill our water canteens. 
I looked back. 

I gasped at the utter unreality of 
the scene. The mists had poured 
down whitely from the mountains, 
writhing and swirling. Konka Gomba 
stood below two jagged mountain 
peaks hanging unsupported in prey 
space. The vapours had swept 
thickly across the base of the little 
mountain shelf, and the strange, 
eerie, thousand-year-old monastery 


hung brownly in the opaque grey | 
swirl, completely unsupported and as | 


intangible and unreal as a dream. 
Feng Liu-lu said “Chu!” 


bend, the thickening vegetation ob- 
literating behind us this fantastic 
Shangri-la, 


~*~ «xk # 





to the | 
‘animals, and we plodded around the 
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WHAT IS A DOUBLE-HUNG WINDOW? 
: EE «1S IT A WINDOW] 
WITH A SASH LIKE 


THIS ONE? 


ONE BALANCE ONLY 


A SHABBY, 
USELESS THING, 
HANGING TO A 
CORD, OR SINGLE- |. 
SIDED FITTING! | 


INO! CERTAINLY 


IT iS A WINDOW 
WITH SLIDING 
SASHES HUNG ON 
BOTH SIDES TO 


UNIQUE SPIRAL 


TWO BALANCES 


SASH BALANCES 


TO GIVE AN EASY, 
UP - AND - DOWN 
SLIDING ACTION 
OF THE SASHES 


Ask Your 
Architect, Builder, or Joinery Manufacturer for 


UNIQUE SPIRAL SASH BALANCES 


s UNIQUE SASH BALANCE PTY. LTD., MELB. 
PHONES: MU3815, MU3720.. FACTORY: FU6716. 


THE 


Alexander 


SPENCER S5T., 
Opposite eee 
-Rallway Station.| ae: 
elbourne. ah la 
200 ROOMS 
200 BATHS. E 
Central igi 
Telephone an 


Reading Lamp l- 
in Every Eoom. - . 
og ooeidl Pte and Meals from 22/6 


Per Day | Room & Breakfast from 12/6 
Melbourne's Most Modern Hotel. : 


Phone M4141—10 Lines. 
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COUPON 


These patterns are simple to follow, and economical 
toa make from coupon-free material available at all 
Leading Stores, Patterns can also be obtained by 
writing to any of the postal addresses shown 
hereunder (no postage required! 


JOY TOYS PATTERN DEPARTMENT 
Box 1657N, Melbourne i Box BG), Perth 
Box 398F, Brisbane _ Box 15D, Hobart 
Box 640F, Adelaide Box 3705, Sydney 


Please send me each of Patterns 


No. Amount Enclosed 
Name and Address. 
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“HAYFIX™ 
FIXES 
HAY FEVER 


ALL TYPES 


Immediate 
Relief 


Permanent 
Results 


Ox iainable only from 


RICHARD E. BROTCHIE | 


Medicinal Research 
Laboratories, 


45 BRUNSWICK ST., 


EASTERN HILL, N.6, 
MELBOURNE. 


Call, "Phone JAI873, or Write. 


FITS and EPILEPSY 
Proved to be Wonderful Remedy. 
No Bromide or Potash or any harm- 
ful drug. “Wonder” has brought re- 
lief to hundreds of sufferers. 
} Full particulars and testimonials free. 
Call or write. Mention paper. 
MERSON PROPY LTD., 
243 COLLINS STREET. 


ECZEMA 
GENSITIVE PEOPLE feel eczema 
acutely. The continued irrita- 

tion, the unsightly eruptions, and the 
uncertainty where the trouble will 
next spread makes them feel almost 
ashamed. 

Eczema is not due to dirt, but to 
the fact that certain skins react 
badly to various forms of irritation 
(internal or external), and poor 
general health increases the liability. 
Since there is a great tendency for 
eczema to spread and to become 
chronic, varly local treatmen: is im- 
perative, and the best salve for this 
purpose is DOAN'S Ointment. It 
penetrates to the true skin where 
the inflammation lies, is antiseptic 
and healing, and quickly allays the 
irritation, AN'S Ointment ts also 
good for other itching skin com- 
plaints, and fdr the relief of piles. 
Buy a tin today, but, be sure you 
get DOAN'S. 


DOANS OINTMENT 











DARLING, THIS IS 


DEATH 


Continued from Page 41 


“Rest,” said Randall, placing a firm 
authoritative hand on his shoulder. 


| “Rest is indicated. For eight hours. 


And be here at nine-thirty sharp 
and we'll go on from there." 

“All right. Good night..." 
They all said good night. Ashley 
got to the door before he remembered 
that he had no money; he borrowed 
twenty from Randall and went 
away. 

He went away, but he didn’t go far: 
his legs felt wobbly of a sudden and 
he turned in at an all-night lunch 
room and sat down. He knew he 
wasn't going to bed, because he 
couldn't have borne the touch of a 
bed; also he was, on second thought, 
angry all over again with Randall. 
Close-mouthed as a clam, he thought; 


| doesn't tell me he’s coming south, 


won't tell me who's following us, 
talks about hunches and laughs on 
the phone... 

a Wat Mating” etait’ into 
an s 

the gleaming chromium refrigerator 
door but not seeing his own dis- 
torted image at all. If I could just 
reconcile the two, he was thinking 
—the killing and the kidnapping on 
the one hand, the assault on me 
and Marjorie on the other hand— 
if I could only makg then, jibe, then 
the crazy idea I had this afternoon 
mightn't be so wild after all. 

He drank some more coffee and the 
answer came to him in a kind of 
soundless thunderclap inside his 
skull. At least it seemed like an 
answer. It was so brilliant and in- 
triguing a thought that he put down 
his cup and walked away. He had 
to walk, however, aimlessly, while 
he ‘considered his beautiful, his 
dazzling idea. Pure bluff, of course 
.. . but mightn't it be a bluff that 
would work because it really was the 
amazing, the incredible truth? Cer- 
tainly only he, Ashley, could em- 
ploy it, Randall couldn't because 
it was highly illegal; also Randall 
cculdn’t proceed on pure bluff, 
couldn't afford to. Randall had to 
be sure. Ashley felt suddenly very 
tender toward Randall — a nice 


| guy, a very nice guy, only he had 


to be sure. 


Hi = STREETS WERE NEARLY EMPTY 
now, and darker, with the store 
lights turned out. Wartime Miami 
went to bed early, it seemed. An 
empty taxi sidled past, the driver 
hopefully alert. Ashley hailed it: 
“How far's the Seven Palms on the 
h?” 


Beac . 

ae ... Quite a plece. Wanna go?” 
Lt es."" 

Biscayne Boulevard again, and the 
same fireflies along the glittering 
rope that reached out into darkness, 
toward the sea. But this time they 
themselves were one of the fireflies. 
The broad white Causeway railings 
skimmed backward past them; even 
at this hour a few enthusiasts were 
leaning with drop lines here and 
there, hoping for a stray bite. 
Damn' funny thing about that 
camera case, he thought suddenly. 
And I forgot to mention it to Ran- 
dall at all, Why should an empty 
leather case knock Kay endwise that 
way?—because the more I think of 
it, the more I think it was the case 
and not just accumulated strain. 
.. . Well, maybe she had some films 
in the camera and they seized the 
camera, so... 50 What? Hell, I 
give up: just a couple of words with 
Dane is all I ask right now. 

They approached the irregular blur 
of light which was the Beach. It 
Was very dark and quiet, and the 
sea wind felt fine on Ashley's head. 
It occurred to him that he hadn't 


even washed the blood off his fore- 
head. The hell with it, he thought, 
let it stay there. The only thing he 
would have liked was a gun. 

They turned into a curved gravelled 
drive and stopped. Ashley settled, 
said, “Thanks, don't wait," and 
climbed low white broad steps con- 
scious, now that he was really here, 
of his sardonic calm. - 

He walked into a huge vaulted lobby 
in which the lights were dimmed. 
Somnolent splendour. At the be- 
marbled desk, Ashley said with as 
much hauteur as he could muster 
to a sad-eyed night clerk: “I'm a 
friend of Mr Dane's — Mr Harry 
Dane's of New Haven, Is he back 
yet, do you know?” 

“Mr Dane... let me see—oh yes.” 
He turned, inserted a questing hand 
in a box labelled 418, and said: “He 
must be, sir. His key’s not here.” , 

Ashley sald: “There's been a very 
bad accident. Has any word come 
in about Mrs Dane?” | 
The sad eyes brightened. “Mrs Dane? 
No, sir, not that I know of. Has she 
been hurt?" 

“In the: hospital,” sald. 
“Pretty serious. I think I'd better 
go up and break it to Mr Dane 
personally.” He turned his blood- 
streaked forehead so that the clerk 
could get a richer view. “I was in 
the same smash,” he said. “Don't 
call Dane; I'll go straight up." 
The clerk achieved an expression 
of horror believed by the avid glit- 
ter in his eye. He said, “You don't 
want me to announce you, then, sir? 
What is the name?" 

“Rawdon. Of New York. If any 
calls for Mr Dane come in while I'm 


with him, you'd better ask for me.” 
He leaned closer. “She may be——" 
He pointed a thumb down. “I'd 
better know first.” 
“Yes, Mr Rawdon. “I'll do that. 
Four eighteen. Elevator right over 
there.” 

Ashley Knew it was 418 already, 
which might have been handy to 
know if the clerk hadn't been .so 
compliant. He wanted to see Mr 
Dane out of a clear sky, as it were. 
The sleepy-coloured boy ran him 
up to the fourth floor in a gilt cage 
shee was big enough to train lions 
n. 

Four eighteen was at the end of 
a long soft-carpete hall. Ashley 
approached noiselessly. He put his 
bunched fist in his right-hand jacket 
pocket and rapped with the other 
fist on the door. . 

A muffied thumping growing louder 
within announced the approach of 
some heavy body; a chain rattled; 
the door swung back. The man 
confronting Ashley was built like a 
cement pillbox. curves were 
not fat but solld strength. He must 
have been easily six feet tall; he 
had slicked-back, iron-coloured hair 
and a heavy red face. His hands 
were enormous. He wore a little 
white jacket, which Ashley thought 
looked simply silly on him, and dark 
trousers. He sald in a heavy cock- 
hey voice, “Yes, sir, Wot is it?" 
Ashley said, “Mr Dane. Want to 
see him at once. Very important.” 
“Aoh, you cahn’t do thet, sir. 'E’s 
retired.” € 
“Well, he'll have to get up,” Ash- 
ley stepped closer. “It's about Mrs 
Dane," he sald, almost in a whis- 
per. “Very bad news. Car smash. 
I'm from the hospital—-" 
Frankenstein stepped back. Ash- 
ley sald, following him, “Yes; they 
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want me to break it to him per- 
sonally. I’m Dr Rawdon.” 

Before ‘such authority, the monster 
stepped all. the way back, cowed. 
“Will- you wyte ’ere, sir?—TI’ll tell 
Mr Dane ’e ’as a visitor.” 

“Right,” Ashley said, “don’t tell 
him anything but that. He has a 
bad heart, you know——” 

The door was closed. ‘Ashley looked 
around and thought, this is as near 
to the Royal Suite as the Seven 
Palms could get. He was in a 
damask-chaired bemirrored foyer, 
very stiff and new. Harry Dane's 
straw hat and varnished stick were 
on the table. Ashley put a large 
foot coarsely on the seat of one of 
the chairs and stood propped, wait- 
ing. He didn’t have to wait long. 
One of the foyer’s half-dozen doors 
opened. “Mr Dane says, wot’s it 
abaht?” The colossus came nearer. 
“Wot’'ll I sye, sir?” 

“Where is he?” Ashley said firmly. 
‘‘Who is it, Anderson?” came Harry 
Dane’s rich fruity voice. 


“A doctor, sir.’ This apparently in 
desperation. ‘“’E says there’s been 
a accident.” 


There was a muffled exclamation 
within, and Harry Dane appeared on 
the threshold. You certainly pulled 
on, your pants in a hurry, Ashley 
thought, for Mr Dane was fully— 
even. nattily—dressed. He wore a 
luscious peach-coloured velvet smok- 
ing jacket with his dinner-coat 
trousers, and a black tie above a 
richly pleated silk shirt. His yellow- 
white hair was smoothly nares above 
his faintly bulbous left eye, and his 
moustache had an even more luxuri- 
ant curl than Ashley remembered. 
His stomach seemed bigger, too. He 
peered at the tall figure standing in 
his entry, then he said, ‘‘Why, bless 
my. soul! It’s—sorry, I don’t re- 
member your name. You a doctor? 
What’s wrong?” 

“I'd like very much to see you for 
a few minutes alone.” 

Harry Dane hesitated. It seemed 
to Ashley that he sketched, involun- 
tarily, the movement of a backward 
glance. He said, “Well . . . to tell 
you the truth. . . Sit down here, will 
you? What’s on your mind?” 

“Quite a lot,” Ashley said stonily, 
“and I really can’t discuss it here in 
the front hall.” 

“It’s extremely inconvenient,” said 
Mr Dane loudly. “Extremely. But 
.. . well, come in.” 

His polished pumps clicked on par- 
quet flooring as he led the way into 
a large and elaborate sitting room. 
Chromium and blue and_ white 
seemed to be the dominant colour 
notes: it had the sterile .beauty of 
any expensive room in any de lure 
hotel. It had evidently had another 
occupant a moment before, for there 
were two separate chromium ashtrays 
from which coils of pearl-grey smoke 
were still rising. ‘Yes?’ said Harry 
Dane, standing in the middle of the 
carpet and not suggesting that Ash- 
ley do otherwise. “I hope this isn’t 
going to take long oe 

“That,” said Ashley, standing rock- 
like and hoping his bunched fist 
was making a genuinely terrifying 
impersonation of a gun in his jacket 
pocket, “depends a good deal on 
you.”” His voice had a hollow ring 
in his own ears — and suddenly he 
wanted to titter with what he knew 
was hysterical laughter—he sounded 
like the voice of doom in a radio 
thriller, 

Harry Dane clasped his hands hbe- 
hind his back and said: “What are 
you getting at? I’m sorry, I can’t 
even remember who you are; we met 





for just a moment at the Ardens’,. 


didn’t Please come to the 
point.” 

Now that, Ashley thought, eyeing 
him, is a stupid remark. You re- 
membered me perfectly the instant 


you saw me. 


NOVEMBER 


we? 


10, 1945 


“I will,” he said. “I certainly will. 
I don’t know whether you realise it 
or not, because you don’t seem to me 
to be at all the type, but you’re up to 
your neck in armed robbery, kid- 
napping, and—just tonight—a par- 
ticticularly brutal murder.” 

Not bad for an opener, he thought, 
and was sure of it when he saw the 
effect on Dane. 

Dane stood there rocking, literally 
rocking on his heels, his mouth be- 
neath the curled white moustache 
fell open, and the plump cheeks 
seemed to swell up like puffballs. 
But this interesting display lasted 
only a second. There were reserves 
in that plump carcase. Harry Dane 
closed his mouth and passed a hand 
over his’smooth yellow-white hair as 


DO YOU KNOW? 
Seven correct answers show 
good general knowledge. . 
‘1. Do you know the origin of the 
music of the French national 
song La Marseillaise? 
2. Whence the saying — Pride 
. that apes humility? 
*& 3. Have bachelors been 
taxed in England? 
4. Why was a battering ram so 
called? 
5. What colour is used to denote 
mourning in Japan? 
6. What is Bibliomancy? 
7. Is the quotation — A little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing 
correct? 
8. Which is farther south, Edin- 
burgh or Vladivostok? 
9. Is there any difference be- 
’ tween an alligator and a cro- 
codile? 
10. What was the last favour 
Nelson asked from England, 
and how was it honoured? 
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ever 


if dazed and unable to believe his 
own ears. Then he said in a direct 
hard voice quite unlike his drawing- 
room pose: ‘What in hell’s name are 
you talking about? Have you gone 
suddenly crazy? I think you’d better 
leave at once — or would you rather 
be thrown out bodily?” 

“T’ll go out under my own steam,” 
Ashley said, “and I'll go out when 
I get ready. I-told you it’s up to you. 
I’ve had two conversations recently 
which you certainly don’t know 
about. 
opened a lot of questions; the other 
was here in Miami and gave me a 
lot of answers. One was with the 
government man who used to work 
for your friend Arden and he was 
killed a couple of days ago.” Ashley 
hesitated because he thought he saw 
Dane’s pale eyes flicker, Then he 
went on: 

“He was killed — but he talked to 
me, alone in his hotel room — he 
talked to me before he died... . The 
other was with your wife, who dined 
with me tonight. And what she 
didn’t tell me .. .” He stopped 
abruptly, shaking his head as if the 
scope and candour of the disclosures 
had left him speechless. 

Harry Dane’s face had hardened 
into lines which made it quite unlike 
the face of the carelessly genial old 
bon vivant which the social world 
knew; this was the face of a satyr. 
It had cruelty and it had strength, 
great strength. He said, “I still don’: 
know what you're talking about. [ 
don’t know of any government ma‘: 
who worked for Arden dying — i 
wouldn’t know, though, of course. 
Why should I? And as for my wiis 
... I haven’t the least idea what she 
said. She'll say anything when she 
gets a couple. of drinks in her— 
anything. She used to be an actress, 
you know: charming girl, but just 
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A CONSTANT MENACE ON 
BEACHES AND IN DRESSING 
SHEDS 


. Cracks and itch between your 
toes wili warn you and at the 
first sign of infection rub in 
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Before surfing, golf or tennis. 
smear lodex between your toes 
as a precautionary measure. 
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small parts, and I sometimes think 
she misses it, so she has to invent all 
sorts of wild romancings. You 
mustn't pay any attention to her." 
Ashley @ moment of really keen 


| perception. That speech, he thought, 
| was really clever; by gradual degrees 


he's changing the whole tone of the 
conversation as well as giving me ex- 
cuses. The last sentence was in prac- 
tically a normal man-to-man man- 
ner. But the lines of the face did 
not soften. Ashley said icily: 

“And I suppose you know nothing 
about the camera?” 

Nine words — and shot ln the dark 
if ever there was a shot in the dark. 
But if they had been nine bullets 
they could hardly have had a more 
striking effect on Harry Dane. The 
rush of purple to his already con- 
gested face was almost like a purple 
veil suddenly mantling him. He 
staggered a little and made small 
choking noises; he put out one hand 
and groped for support. Ashley ex- 
pected him to fall flat om his face 
and extended an Involuntary hand 
his own, Harry Dane shook his he 
violently and felt his way, as lf half 
blind, to the long blue-and-white 
cushioned -divan and let his stout 
body down on it. He leaned forward 
and propped his face between his 
hands supported by his knees. It was 
a pose curiously reminiscent to Ash- 
ley of Kay Wendell's pose that after- 
noon at the Bayview ... a little 
while before he asked her about the 
camera ...a little while before she 
fainted... . He thought, I don't want 
the old phutz to die on me before 
he talks; he said, in a volce much 
gentler than he had intended, “Dane, 
don't you think you'd better Ife all 
the way back for a couple of 
minutes?” 

The seated figure before him didn't 
move. It was apparently trying to 
get some air into its lungs. Again 
Ashley was reminded of another 
seated figure which had refused his 
well-meant suggestions ... a few 
minutes before it died. 


As if to complete the startling simi- 


| larity to this last, the words, uttered 


in a wheezy voice like an old broken 
bellows, came faintly through the 
hands up to Ashley's ears: “Be all rl’ 

. . . Minute.” 

“ft don't know how they treat in- 
ciplent stroke,” Ashley heard himeelf 
mutter. “Water? Drink? Kick in the 
pants?” He felt no pity and no 
mercy for the suddenly shrunken- 
seeming figure bowed before him; 
he had seen too many good men to 


‘ANAGRAMS OF 
PLANTS 


ERE ARE ANAGRAMS of 
flowers, shrubs, and trees. 
If your solution is .correct, the 
initial letters, reading down, will 
moke the nome of a flower. 
1. Air cannot. 
2. Thy chain. 
3. More rays. 
4, Or wary. 
5. On gran’s pad. 
6. Old shape. 
7. | am seen. 
8. Be so true. 
9. A grey hand. 
10. Get in lane. 
11. A main log. 
12. A sup. 
13. Grim load. 
(Answers on page 62) 





... he did feel a warm gicw of self- 
ccngratulation that his fumbling 
stabs had finally pierced the man's 
armour-plated hide — and a keen 
curiosity to learn more. He waited. 
Two things happened. 

Harry Dane's voice said thickly: 
“But you don't understand. She 
didn't understand. . . . All a joke. 
S'posed be... funny.” 

The last word was barely off his 
tongue before quite a different voice 
behind Ashley said. 

“Just what goes on here? Who are 
you?” . 

Even before he turned, Ashley knew 
who it was. For the words were 
as cold as glacial rock, though they 
were spoken with the absurdly ex- 
aggerated English drawl usually as- 
sociated wtih light and jesting 
comedy. 

Mr Relling in an inner doorway 
Presented an unuslal and startling 
picture. He was wearing a dress- 
ing robe and slippers, but there was 
nothing indolent about him this time. 
The yellowish glare behind the pale 
cold. eyes was distinctly feral, and he 
stood straight as a ramrod, with 
authority explicit in every line of 
his stance. 

It was backed up by a large auto- 
matic held efficiently balanced 
against his hip, its muzzle pointing 
without the slightest waver directly 
at Ashley's heart. 


ELLING STAYED exactly where he 
Fae while his eyes flicked over 


Ashley carelessly. He raised his 
voice a very little. “Harry,” he said, 
“are you i112? What have you been 
saying, Harry?" 

With a great effort Dane's yellow- 
white head came up. The blood had 
receded now, leaving the face a 
strange shade that was almost saf- 
fron, “You... talk to him,” Harry 
Dane said thickly, but more strongly. 
"I only said ... was a joke.” 

Ashley said nothing, did nothing. 
He had long since forgotten about 
his imaginary gun; both his hands 
were at his sides. He was about 
twelve feet away from Relling, he 
judged. Too far, certainly, for any 
acrobatics. He had a curious feel- 
ing in his upper chest, which he 
had felt a number of times before 
in the past few months, and he 
knew what it was. It was the feel- 
ing you got when things began drop- 
ping with a scream much, much too 
near, and you were anchored in 
broad daylight and couldn't move if 
you tried. The self-same feeling 
... for if ever murder was painted 
on any human face it was painted 
on Relling’s. 

"I really don't know," the thin 
lips said, “I really don't know the 
best... ." The eyes roved from Ash- 
ley’s heart to his stomach, and a 
knot of muscle inside Ashley's sto- 
mach seemed to acquire an inde- 
pendent life of its own and began 
to tighten into a hard twisted skein. 
“Just what did you tell this ... per- 
son, Harry?" Relling said. His eyes 
were still on Ashley’s stomach. He 
seemed to be seized with a sudden 
spasm of fury, for the eyes flicked 
their intolerable glare quickly to 
Ashley's own, and he said, his lip: 
barely moving, “Make a move. Make 
just one move. I dare you to." 

Ashley made no move. 

“ ," said Relling, “we can't 
stand here all night, Just what have 
you said? What did he say to you? 
ie is important, Harry; you know 

i 

Harry Dane made another effort, 
and it was ially successful. He 
sat up straight and stretched out 
an arm to the cut-glass decanter 
which stood at the end of the divan. 
He spilled some of its contents on 
the table and some on the carpet, 
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but he got some of what he had 
splashed in the general direction of a 
glass up to his lips and swallowed 

twice. _He set the glass down 
and assumed a perfectly wretched 
imitation of a jaunty air. “What 
did you say, Walter,” he said. “I 
didn't quite — just another of those 
spells. It’s better now, What did 
you ask me?” 

“Just what... has this .... ob- 
ject... had to say for itself ?”” Rell- 
ing asked, with insulting clarity. 

There was a pause. Ashley sald 
quietly, feeling that it was now or 
never, “I'll be very glad to answer 
that for myself, Relling—— 

Whang! spoke the automatic, and 
something like a white-hot iron 
pierced Ashley's upper left arm, 

“Speak when you're spoken to — 
carrion!" snarled Relling. He turned 
for the first time to look full at 
Dane. I asked you a question, 
Harry ...” 

“Walter,” Harry Dane sald, "you 
can't do that here. You can't do 
that sort of thing here, Walter." 
He raised his voice. He called, 

“Anderson!” 

Ashley thought: This is it, boys. 
.. . He stood still with difficulty, for 
he expected to feel those giant hands 
round his neck from behind and 
without warning. 

At the sound of the heavy Cockney 
voice, Ashley relaxed a little. An- 
derson said, “Yus, Mr Dane. Wot 
can I do for you, sir?" 

“Anderson,” Harry Dane said, “we 
were talking about guns and one ac- 
cidentally went off. If the noise has 
disturbed anyone, please explain, 
won't you? That's all... ." 

“Certingly, sir." 

The door behind Ashley discreetly 
closed, 

“This fellow here, Walter,” said 
Harry Dane; “I don't even know his 
name, but I think he came in at the 
Ardens’ the other day — possibly 
you weren't there at the time. He 
was with Mrs Arden's sister. I know 
mothing whatever about him. I would 
assume, from what happened before 
you came in, that he is just a cheap 
blackmailer. He forced his way 
in and began making all sorts of in- 
sulting statements. about 
an employee of Arden's who died, 
and some more about—Marjorie. Ap- 
parently he forced himself on her 
tonight; I imagine she'd been drink- 


ing, and you know how she is when 
she’s been drinking. She'll talk to 
anyone. And he said — this what- 
ever-his-name-is—that she's made a 
lot of wild statemerts. . 

“What sort of statements?” Relling 
asked. 

“He didn’t specify." 

“Was that all?” 

“Yes 

“What's this I heard about a 


camera?" Relling questioned. “What 
camera?” 
Harry Dane looked harried. 


“Camera?” he said. “I heard noth- 


ing about a camera.” 

“Ah."" Relling appeared profoundly 
relieved, “But I did hear you say 
something about a joke. . 

“Oh, that. I was saying that 
Marjorie will say anything for a joke, 
that’s all. Then I had one of those 
blasted spells again, ...” 

They are carrying this off very 
well, Ashley thought, feeling the hot 
blood trickle down his arm. They 
were doing all right. The camera 
Radn’t even be discussed, and it 
locked as though he wouldn't get a 


chance to ecarae what it meant 


to them. Still, Relling might want 
to hear at least a little more of his 
story. 

Apparently Relling did. He low- 
ered the gun muzzle to a 45-degree 
angle, and said to Ashley, "Now see 
here, whatever your name is, you 
see what's happened; you've damn’ 
near killed Mr Dane with your in- 
sulting claptrap. He's not as young 
as he was and he's under tremen- 
dous pressure ... tremendous fre- 
sponsibilities .. . and you come barg- 
ing in here with a lot of stuff-and- 
nonsense about his wife. He oughn’t 
to stand for it, and I'm blessed if I'm 
going to let him stand for it, but 
just to give you a break — which 


you certainly don't deserve — you | 


can have a Souls of minutes to 
explain to me person before I 
telephone the ponte _ 

The tone now was that of a 
righteously exasperated man who 
really hated to be stern but who saw 
his duty and would doit. The volte- 
Jace was so transparent that Ashley 
marvelled briefly that even Relling 
could expect him to be taken in. 
Aloud Ashley said, slowly, “I should 
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Life Assurance is a vast Co-operative 
enterprise for taking care of future needs. 







) Death comes to everyone. Before death comes, the}| 
earning power of most people declines. Neither of these 
can be prevented, but there is a way of safeguarding || 
families against hardship brought about by old age and 

death. That way is Life Assurance. 








: Life Assurance rests on the principle of co-operation. 
A life office is merely the instrument that enables a group 
of people to co-operate for their mutual benefit and pro- 

tection. | 













Like any other co-operative movement, Life Assur- 
ance js purely voluntary. No citizen is compelled to enjoy 
its benefits against his will. Each citizen is free to decide 
what benefits he desires, and to make his contribution 
accordingly, 


The wise man protects his family with sufficient 
assurance to see it through the difficulties that may lie 
ahead. 
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COTTON-STAPLETON.—On September 
21, 1845, at Berwick, Victoria, Austra- 
lia, to ‘Alison, wife of Larry Cotton- 
Stapleton—a son. 
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“One can't stop looking at those gorgeous Frescoes’’ —" You" re telling 
me—I'm painting the darn things. 
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Naturally, under existing conditions, supplies of 


cigarettes are still limited ; 


however, “ Garrick” 


Filter Tip Cigarettes are regularly made available. 
Ask for them, your retailer will supply you when- 


ever he can. 
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LIVER BILE 
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Sorrtipatee, Your whole system is poi- 
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“weary, and the world looks blue. 
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ood old Carter's a a Liver Pills to get 
ose two Patent of bile working and 
make you fee] “up and up."" Harmless, 
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you'll put that gun away. 
| fortably close to me.” 


' necks: 


' And more. 


| he did, 
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be very glad to, Mr Relling ... if 
That— 
came wuncom- 
And at that 
moment he had an inspiration. 


He had act, really, more than he'd 


er—accidental bullet 


| dared to hope for out of this inter- 


view. Evidently his wild and beau- 


| tiful idea of a half-hour ago hadn't 
| been wild at all. 


and Relling and presumably Arden, 
too, were in dirty work up to their 
“Fascists ... traders with 
the enemy .. ."—these and other 
things Kay had said — plus the sight 
of Dane and Relling actually in 
Miami, had made him think: Maybe 
. just barely maybe ... 

Well, he'd confirmed that “maybe.” 
Evidently Dane, at least, 
was prepared to laugh off any con- 
nection with the stolen plastic; evi- 


_dently he didn't think ‘his wife knew 
anything of real importance to give 


away; but just ag evidently, there 


' was something of the most terrific 
| and vital importance connected with 
/a@camera.. 


. presumably the camera 
which had been stolen from Kay. 


Very well. From this point on, let 
them do the leading. He was in no 
position — or condition — to argue 
with Relling plus an automatic; he 
was bursting with information now— 
if he could only get out of this build- 
ing alive. And his only chance of 
doing that lay, certainly, in a con- 
vincing eating of his own words. 


All this went through his mind in 

one of those incredibly fast flashes 
of mental shorthand which make 
actual words seem clumsy and slow. 
So he added, before Relling could 
do more than lower the gun muzzle 
completely toward the floor, which 
“Tf I have made a mistake, 
at least it was a sincere mistake. 
And I should like to be the first to 
apologise — if I'm wrong.” 


His tone was mild and conciliatory. 
He hoped it was the right tone. Rell- 
ing said: “J should be the first to 
admit that anyone can be mistaken. 
I am curious, though, to hear what 
you believed.” 





Evidently Dane: 


And if I tell you either the truth 
or a cock-and-bull story, Ashley re- 
flected, it’s apt to be a bullet in the 
gufs either way. However... 

He sald, “Mr William Arden con- 
fided to me that a very valuable bit 
of design material had been stolen 
from his plant. He told me that the 
man Evans, whom I happened to 
assist the morning he—er—died, had 
been emolcyed by Mr Arden to locate 
it. He tcld me that Evans had sub- 
sequently informed him — Arden— 
that he was on the trail of some- 
thing pretty big, and that the next 
he knew was that Evans was dead.” 


“Very interesting, I suppose,” Rell- 
ing sald, in a tone which implied it 
was the reverse. “So?” 

“So,” said Ashley, “it happens that 
in a very curious way, I myself dis- 
covered that plastic — only very re- 
cently." 

. Relling’s lids narrowed. “And what 
was the curious way, if I may ask?” 


“Why,” said Ashley, determined to 
keep Kay out of it at any cost, 
“apparently Evans dropped it in my 
coat pocket, the small outside change 
pocket, you know, where I never 
ever knew of its existence until—er 
—yesterday morning.” 


“And then? Have you this valu- 
able object now?” Barely perceptible 
irony. 


“I have not. It was stolen from me 
tonight, after I had had dinner with 
Mrs Dane." 

“Good Lord!" came from the divan. 

“Are you implying 


“Not in the least,” said Ashley, “She 
and I were both attacked by armed 
thugs while driving in her car. I 
was knocked unconscious, robbed, 
and left under a billboard miles away. 
I reported the affair to the police, 
and learned that Mrs Dane had been 
found, unconscious and possibly with 
a skull fracture, still in her car. 
She is now, I believe, in the City 
Hospital.” 


This was apparently another body 
blow to Harry Dane. His face 
purpled dangerously again. But the 
ferocious glare which shot from his 
bulging eyes was directed, not at 





—Competition entry by William Martin. 
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really that dashing 


“Are you 
| Lieutenant | met at the Victory 
Ball?’’ 


—Competition entry by 
Gerald Drury. 


Ashley, but at Relling. “Walter——_" 
he began, “Walter...” He choked. 
Relling said. “Don't interrupt, 
Harry. I——" 

“How badly is she hurt, did you 
say?" Harry Dane disobeyed. 
“Certainly concussion, possibly a 
fracture. I imagine you could find 
out by calling the hospital.” 

“A moment, Harry,” said Relling 


calmly, focusing his attention on 
Ashley. “One moment. I find you 
involved, inconclusive, and uncon- 


vincing, Mr i die 

“Rawdon.” 

‘Mr Rawdon. How does any of that 
link up with your re ks to Mr 
Dane?" 


Ashley was definitely in a spot un- 
less he gave away much more than 
he wanted to give away — at which 
point he would be in a Worse spot 
than before, Harry Dane saved him 
by lurching to his feet. “'M going 
to telephone,” he mumbled and 
started for the door whence Relling 
had emerged. Relling let him pass. 


Ashley said then, in what he hoped 
was a frank, hearty man-to-man 
tone, ‘Listen. I can talk more freely 
when he's not here. I was half nuts 
tonight, after this crack on the head. 
And then I found that Mrs Arden’'s 
sister, Mrs Allison, who travelled 
down by the samé train with me, 
had mysteriously disappeared. What 
more natural, after a good many 
drinks, being knocked  wuncon- 
scious, and recovering to find that 
Mrs Allison had vanished and her 
hostess been strangled than to for- 
mulate what I will admit was a 
half-baked idea that some of Arden's 
foreign assoclates — two of whom, 
you and Count Whatshisname, I'd 
personally met — and perhaps even 
Dane himself, were somehow mixed 
up in the thing?” 

This was so dangerous near his real 
conclusions that for a moment he 
felt he’d made a bad blunder. But it 
appeared that HRelling felt disposed 
to be gracious. “An insane idea, you 
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must admit.” The thin lips curved in 
a vulpine smile. 

“T accept the amendment. But I 
was still robbed — and Mrs Allison 
is still missing.” 

Relling waved an impatient hand. 
It happened to hold the gun, which 
made the gesture grotesque but 
authoritative. “I know, I know,” he 
murmured. “But the idea that we 
..." He shook his head slightly from 
side to side as if in pitying amaze- 
ment. “And you only concluded th’‘s 
—when?" 

“After the crack on the head," Ash- 
ley said promptly. “Couple of hours 
ago.” 

“Since when, you have talked 
...? Silken-soft. 

Ashley hesitated. “Well,” he said, 
“I—er—did a little telephoning. 
Naturally.” He found that his eyes 
were locked with Relling's, and it 
was Relling’s which lowered at 
length, gently and as if meditatively, 
toward the gun. 

But the successfully implied threat 
brought Ashley small comfort: he 
was skating on ice so thin that its 
erackling practically filled the room. 
Relling said, still in that purring in- 
timacy of tone, “There's one other 
thing,... You can speak freely to 
me. I'm not deaf, you know; you 
and Harry were certainly — ah — 
kidding when you said that the word 
‘camera’ hadn't been mentioned. 
What was said, really?” 

Ashley said promptly, “A valuable 
camera was stolen from Mrs Alli- 
son's room this afternocn — yester- 
day afternoon, I suppose I should 
say. All I said to Dane was, ‘Well, 
were you fellows mixed up with that 
camera theft?’ — or words to that 
effect, and he laughed and _ said 
cameras were a joke. ... Something 
of the sort... when all at once 
that heart of his or whatever it is 
went back on him. I gather he’s had 
such attacks before?” 

“Yes, Oh, yes,” said Relling 
thoughtfully. 

Now, Ashley thought, he's wonder- 
ing how much further he can get 


to 


without putting on some real pres- | 


sure. I wonder if I could kick him 
in the belly before he gets that gun 
down. He Knows I'm telling part of 
the truth, and he knows damn’ well 
I'm not telling all the truth, and I 


don't know why I don't feel more | 


worried. 


He never knew, afterward, how 


much of this brief moment's 'reflec- 
tion was genuine inmsouciance and 
how much a subconscious effort to 
keep his chin up; the truth was, he 
realised, that he was in a bad spot, 
but that was about all that he rea- 
lised. Peril was just a word and Kay 
was—must be—alive, and he held a 
couple of aces in the persons of 
Messrs Cassidy and Randall... . 
Harry Dane emerged from the inner 
room, “She's not there,” he said, a 
little wildly. “She'd been there and 
wouldn't stay. She’s gone." 

Relling said comfortingly. “She 
can't be too badly hurt, then, 
Harry.” 

Again Dane fixed his comrade in 
arms with that curious wild glare. 





“Walter,” he began again, “ if I 
thought you " 
“Harry!” 


The word cracked like a whip. Mr 
Dane subsided automatically for a 


mcment, then opened his mouth | 


again. And in that moment of 
silence there came, through the door 
by which Ashley had entered the 


in smart collision and a high clear 
furious feminine volce. “Damn you, 
you lousy Englishman,” it said, 
“what are you doing — snoopin 
again? Get out of my way... ."- 


To Be ConcLupep NEXT WEEE. 


| 
room, the dull sound of two bodies | 
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“If war's declared, I'll’ bet fifty 
you're over the French frontier in a 
matter of hours.” 

“Taken,” said Caroline, and noted 
the wager in a book carried for that 
purpose. 

She went on to the steps to see 
them off, then returned to the sit- 


ting-room of her suite for a game of° 


bridge with two Englishmen and a 
lady from Holland. 

At 11 o'clock the hotel radio broad- 
cast Chamberlain’s declaration of 
war against Germany. They stood 
up while The King was played, then 
sat down and went on with the 
game. Mrs wondered if 
America would come in, and Mr 
Forsyte said, “Sure to, bound to. 
Three no trumps.” 

There was a hot, burning lump in 
the centre of Caroline’s dia 
Love of the England that she 
couldn’t be bothered to winter in had 
put in there. 

ur a p of young 
Blackshirts niet. party before the 
hotel. They shouted: “Down with 
England! Long live Germany!” 
They sang songs. 

Caroline endured it as long as she 
was able, then went to the window. 
Her Italian was weak, but she man- 
i at make herself understood and 

eard. 

“Who was it pulled the chestnuts 
out of the fire for you in the last 
war?” 

There were yells of rage and indig- 


nation and stones were thrown, but. 


Caroline stood her ground imperturb- 
ably. Ehe was a selfish, comfort- 
loving old thing, ik she was British. 
Mr Forsyte joined her at the win- 
dow, standing erect as befitted a man 
who had ‘a couple of medals in a 
collar-box at home. 

Members of the hotel staff ran out 


the trouble. 
burst into the room and slammed the 
shutters. — 
“You shall not cause the riot,” he 
cried. “You leava at once, please.” 
“I’m here and I'll stop here,” Caro- 
line said. 


UT SHE WAS WRONG, @ fact politely 
but firmly indicated by a police 
official who called half an hour later. 
Caroline caught a train to Monaco, 
and was joined by Wintergreen at 
the Hotel Metropole three days later. 
“Larf!" he decla “I come near 
bustin’ meself when I ‘eard ‘ow you’d 
chucked your weight about.” 
“It's considerable,” said Caroline, 


grimly. | 

Sir Montague's yacht put into Les 
Condamines the same night. When 
he saw her seated behind a pile of 
chips at a chemmy table he bent at 
the knees with mirth. Caroline 
shrugged and handed him £50. 

“How's the weeping willow?” she 
asked. 

“Pale but brave. Between you and 
me, there’s a special reason for her 
melancholy.” 

“Oh, dear!” said Caroline, getting 
on to it, and added: “You're an old 
cotquean, that’s what you are, 
Monty." 

“I'm a what?” 

“A cotquean — a man who busies 
himself with the affairs of women.” 

“You'll be busying yourself with the 
affairs. of nations before long,” said 
he. “Old Britannia'll never see the 
war out in this place.” 

“That's where you're wrong, saat 
I've had my plans upset quite 
enough as it is. This time I mean 
to stick.” 

He shook his head. 

“I've got a hundred quid that says 


60 


you'll be coming home to knit socks 
like the other old gaffers.” 

“You're on,” said she, and fumbled 
for her little book. 

It may have been the absence of 
young people that made Monte Carlo 
so dull, almost as dull and dreary as 
the war, which nobody seemed to be 
getting on with. To enjoy freedom 
had been Caroline's chief considera- 
tion following the death of the gen- 

ral, but that sense in some inde- 
finable way had deserted her. At 
every turn invisible obstructions 
: Sou co he ner, 50 ae felt like a 

luebottle buzzing against a pane of 

glass and unable to reach the sun- 
fight. In the last war there had 
been things to do and look forward 
to. There had been committees and 
the occasional wild days and nights 
when the general came home on 
leave. Even a state of constant 
anxiety had supplied an interest. But 
now there was nothing. The weather 
was Vile, and Wintergreen more tire- 
come than usual, 

“It's ‘umiliatin’ sittin’ ‘ere and never 
doin’ a ‘and’s turn,” he complained. 
“If you wasn't so ‘elpless I'd chuck 
me job and rejoin the colours.” 

“Bah! They wouldn't have you. 
You're fifty if you're a day.” 

“No call to insult a.man ‘cos ‘is 


YOU 


general said to me, ‘Fear, Winter- 
green! You don't % know the meanin’ 
of the word,’" 

“Now tell me how you saved his 
life at Hill 60," Caroline chucklingly 
suggested. 

He was hurt and observed that it 
was a waste of breath talking to 
some people, but they bade each 
cther good night on the best of 
terms, and Caroline and Snarleyow 
slept dreamlessly until disturbed by 
the arrival of “Madame's bresfex, 
pleece” on a tra sk: a 
The passage through that section 
of the Franco-Belgian frontier held 
by the British expeditionary force 
supplied Wintergreen with the sen- 
sations of an exile returning to his 
native land. To the troops passed 
on the road, he sang out such 

phrases as “Back again, chums,” 
eWhat price the three graces at Bon 

Air?” and other traditional but be- 
wildering allusions to the past. 

At the villa in Knocke y were 
met by an agitated Francine, 
astonished by Madame’s valour in 
arriving at a time when all the 
ae English residents were on the 


“But we are deserted, dear Madame, 


. Knocke. is of a melancholy beyond 


description.” 


KNOW? 


aE TOES 


1. Rouget de Lisle has always 

been given the credit for it, 

but he stole it trom a sacred 
by Mozart. 


Devil’ Though 
8 

And the Devil did grin. 

For his darling sin 

Is the pride that apes humil- 


ity. 
3. In the reign of William IT 
Jesh ine ot 36 s of age 
St yates of 
2/6 to. to £12/10/ pa. while » they 


graded by rank. “A duke. id 
Binh 2 pai 








pa neaecky ‘Tam’s head at its 
___strikingend. 


‘air's grizzled at the temple bars. 
With a bit of this an’ that I'd pass 
for thirty any day.” To prove his 
words he went out and returned with 
his hair and moustache dyed raven 
black. Being by nature a blond 
the effect was terrifying. 

Caroline rocked with laughter. 

“The only thing you'd get into is 
the waxworks,” she said... 

The Riviera.season dragged through 
winier months into spring. Caroline 
made four hundred thousand francs 
at the tables and sent them to the 
Red Cross. That and the Graf Spee 
engagement were all the fun she 
got out of the visit. | 

Thea Sue ne es “We're 
go ocke.” ‘intergreen's 

light was exhibited by the reckless 
speed of h‘sidriving. Capless and re- 
vealing a head of hair that had 
faded from black to a cheesy mauve, 
he drove flat out and whistled 
through his teeth. Caroline, too, was 
infected by the excitement of ap- 
proaching the war zone and so far 
forgot the line dividing mistress and 
chauffeur as to invite him -to dine 
“with her at Chez Bertin, at Macon. 

And here they devoured a princely 
meal. The conversation was con- 
cerned with the Great War and in- 
spired improvisations from Winter- 
green designed to prove what a 
doughty fellow he had been. 

“I wouldn't like to tell you,” he 
declared, “'ow many times the 


4 Invented by the Romans for 
ie the beam used 


5. White. 

6. Divination by the Bible; prac 
tised by opening the Bible a at 
random and accepting the guid- 
ance of the first passage that 
presents sepired 
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“We must try and cheer up,” 
Caroline said. vee UPS 
Which was easier said than done, 
and she found herself compelled to 
spend her evenings playing bezique 
with Wintergreen, at which she won 
sums that he subsequently recovered 
by a singular and suspicious apti- 
tude for throwing poker dice. 
Meanwhile, just over the frontier, 
the machinery for a blitzkrieg was 
moving into position. 
“If you arst me,” said Winter- 
green, who had a sixth sense when 
trouble was brewing, “we'll be 
coppin’ it any day now." 


i eer PROPHECY WAS UTTERED on the 
j ninth of May, and on the 10th, 
hell was loose. 

The light was not yet in a sky 
humming with planes when Caroline 


was wakened by a bark from Snar- 
leyow. Wintergreen had come into 
the room. 

He was wearing his uniform, and 


said: 

“It's 'appened. Out you get. The 
car’s ready.” 

“Oh, dear! What a tiresome man 


‘you are,” she wheezed, and sat up 
and rubbed her eyes. 

From the distance came the rever- 
beration of: falling -bombs. 

“Don't set there grumblin’, but get 
& move on.” 

“Move? Where?” 


He raised the window-blind and 
looked out. 

“France, I reckon. Can't stay ‘ere, 
for there's no tellin’ ‘ow long the 
Belgies can ‘old out.” 

Caroline said: 

“I'm sick of being chased from pillar 
to post. It’s so undignified, besides. 
peer has probably asked for our 
help.” 

“Wot's the odds if they 'ave—unless 
re: was ‘thinkin’ of shoulderin’ a 
r + hd 

“Don't be so stupid. If the British 
Army is coming in they won't want 
a lot of silly old women cluttering 
up the roads going the other way.” 

He looked at her with admiration 
—a mountainous woman with two 
very small feet dabbling around for 
a pair of bedroom slippers. 

“That's right,” he acknowledged. 
“You was always a fusspot, but 
you're a good old sport when it comes 
down tc things" 

Her hand caressed the bed linen. - 

“It makes me furious to think of 
Germans sleeping in my Irish linen 
repens _ Are you any good at dig- 
ging?” 

“Why? Goin" to bury 'em?” 

“Of course not. I was thinking 
of the silver. The general would turn 
in his grave if they got hold of it.” 

Something went off thunderously. 
A pane of window glass blew in and 
tinkled to the floor with the sound 
of wind bells. Winte grinned. 

“If we waits long enough they'll 
dig the ‘ole for us.’ 

Befort joining him in the garden, 
Caroline satisfied herself that Fran- 
cine was in the coal cellar. She 
did not want witnesses. 

It was fun burying the silver, for 
the idea of returning to dig it up 
again made something to look for-=- 
ward to. Snarleyow to be in the 
spirit, helped with the digging, 
breaking off to bark encouragingly 
as a flight of British planes speared 
across a sky of nacreous blue. 

In the days that followed, their 
time was divided between listening 
to broadoasts, watching air flights, 
and distributing cigarettes, of which 
Caroline had bought all that were 
available, to troops moving toward 
the Scheldt. 

The German pressure increased. 
The Dutch army cracked and threw 
down their arms. At Sedan the line 
broke and the enemy mechanised 
divisions poured over the Meuse 
bridges and through the gap. Also 
Francine departed. 

“Time to go," said Wintergreen. 
But there was no infirmity § in 
Caroline’s resolve to stay put. 
“Rubbish! We shall hold 'em on 
the Scheldt.” 

Then the Belgians capitulated and 
the scramble tc reach the Channel 
ports began. . 
“It’s now or never,” said Winter- 
green, and this time she knew that 
he was right. 

“Very well, but there are some 
papers and odds and ends I must 
burn before we go.” 

They were out of matches and 
paraffin and she sent Wintergreen 
off in the car to get hold of some. 
“Tl pack your things while you're 
gone,” she said. 


[; WAS THE FIRST TIME she had had 
any intimate contact with Winter- 
green’s underwear, and she was 
shocked to find that he wore long 
pants of a hideous grey material. In 
a drawer of his dressing table was 
an automatic pistol, loaded, once 
the property of the ‘general; also 
there were numerous photographs of 
disreputable-looking French girls, in- 
scribed with such endearments as 
“Tout a toi,” “Je reve de _ tes 
caresses,” and “Souvenir d’une nuit 
d@’ertase.” Caroline had never sus- 
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THE STORY OF THE BOUNDLESS UNIVERSE AND ITS WONDROUS WORLDS. 


The Wonder 
of Matter 





Matter, like Time or Space, is a word we use to convey an idea of something that is beyond explanation. Yet, con- 
tradictory as it may seem, we know that it is indestructible. For example, matter is something that lasts. It may 
be cut up into the tiniest fragments, and cut up again and again and again; but divide it to the uttermost, and it 
will still last; it will still exist. 

The chair you sit on, the glass of the window through which you look, and the streets or houses or hills and woods 
you look at, the rain that may be falling, or the clouds that are flying overhead — all these are forms of matter. 
They may change their form through that or other cause, but they still exist. For instance, clouds may change 
into particles of moisture and fall as rain and be absorbed by the soil, but the soil will send the rain down to be 
preserved in underground springs, or feed plants with it. Even if this moisture is evaporated again by the heat 
of the sun, it will be once more formed into clouds. _ 

Let us take iron as another example. When iron grows hot, the atoms of which it is composed begin to jostle one 
another; they move about; they vibrate. As the iron grows hotter the vibrations become more powerful and 
rapid. These vibrations are passed on to anything which may be next to it and touching it. In other words, these 
other things will receive the heat which the atoms of iron are passing on. When the iron is so hot as to be melt- 
ing, the atoms move still more rapidly; when it evaporates into the gas of iron there is no holding the atoms, so 
furious are their movements. But whatever forms matter may take, whatever changes may take place, it is 
indestructible. 

In the manufacture of Peters Ice Cream the forms of its components are also changed, but nothing of their good- 
ness is lost. These components or ingredients are Sugar and Lactose for energy; Proteins for muscle-building; 
Mineral Saits, Calcium and Carbohydrates to tone the blood and to build bone and teeth; Cream to supply essen- 
tial vitamins and repair waste tissues. For these reasons, Ice Cream should be a part of the daily diet. 


Peelers ice cream 


THE HEALTH FOOD OE A NATION 
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SICKLE GRINDERS 


Will natpen two sections at the one clamping. Com- 
plete ‘wi h bere and plain wheels, this Grinder has an 
see & pa MEL ani and. One. prongs. epere wees ore 
A * oe @ 


60/- 


HEAVY DUTY 
HANDLES 





SAND, EARTH sere SPEEDILY 
3trongly built of steel, with 


Available in the followihg cape 
6 cubic feet at .. .. 
7 cubic feet at . 
10 cubic feet at . 


Dus Des Tro 
In each é@oz, shaker container of Dus Des 
Troy Powder there is 5% A Peni of 


D.D.T., the new wonder insec 
killer—-sufficient to kill THOU 1 17 
of Pg ay 


apistod gy 
abd household pests. Pr 


Melbourne, and at Sydney, 


546 Collins Pe 
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WRITERS ..:. We'll Solve Your Problem! 


Bend us your MSS for constructive criticism and advice on sales, or have | 
articles, d&ec., revised and brought up to | 


your novels, plays, short stories, 
saleable standard. Plots written up and every type of literary work under- 
taken. Authors’ MSS accurately. and promptly typed. Send MSS for our 
quotation or write for our advice. 


COLLABORATIVE LITERARY TUITION 


Collaborative tuition in Fiction Writing and 
Free-lance Journalism, Work with expert tyters who will show you along 


Learn now to write—AND sell! 


the pathway to success. Our methods do not call for a large outlay at once, 
nor for any binding instalment plan—yoyw pay for each lesson separately aa 
you require it. Inquiries to:— 


AUTHORS’ AID SERVIGE, G.P.O. Box 2516W, Melb. 
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pected him of being a bit of a lad, 
and was chuckling over the discov- 
ery when she heard a furious bark- 
ing from Snarleyow, and a man 
swearing in German. 

Caroline Britt did not hesitate. 
Picking up the automatic she made 
for the stairs. Throzzh the win- 
dow at the stair landing she saw 
a pale sky dotted with parachutes. 
Snerleyow's barking covered the 
sound of her descent. The drawing- 
room door was open, and as she en- 
tered she saw a German parachutist 
stooping to pick up a poker from 
the grate. 

His motive was obvious, as obvious 
as the fact that Snarleyow meant to 

'go down with his tail up. As the 
German straightened to strike, Caro- 
line shot him through the back of 
the neck 

At the sound of running feet, she 
turned to deal similarly with the 

next intruder, but . was Winter- 
green, who started and gasped, 

“He was go et ee so I 

had to,” Car 

There were no canter explanations, 
Wintergreen scooped up Snarleyow, 
who was worrying the prostrate 
German, gripped his mistress by the 
arm. and forced her into a shambling 
Tun, 

As the car bore them away, Caro- 

ne sald, “I forgot to shut t e front 


ty ‘the outskirts of the town two 
parachutists stepped into the road 
with submachine guns. 

“Sit tight,” sald Wintergreen, 
slowed down as If to stop, dropped 
into second gear, and let the Sun- 
beam have the gas. The nearside 
headlight hit one of the men with 
a thud, and there was a satisfactory 
double jolt as the wheels went over 
him, Caroline bagged his companion 
with a lucky stream of shots 
through the window. The car 
speeded up to a smooth sixty, and 
she and Wintergreen exchanged con- 
gratulatory nods. 

It was Wintergreen's suggestion to 
| avold_ the coast road and strike 
south-west through Dudzeele and 


Bruges. 

“"Cos it'll goo us up with the 

British Army, 

but not i the car was 
packed with panic-stricken refugees, 
old and young. Even the running- 
boards were crowded, for Winter- 
green, after the fashion of a Lon- 
| don busman, had sung out: 

“On'y ahtside—ahtside 
p’enty of room abtside!" 

The Sunbeam looked like a swarm 
of bees as it crept along a road 
packed with fugitives. 

Near Thourout low-flying German 
Planes added chaos to terror with 
their machineguns. One of the bul- 
lets smashed a glass mascot on the 
Sunteam’s radiator. 

Wintergreen, who was. whistling 
through his teeth, caught Caroline's 
eye and grinned. 

“Ol’ times, that's wot's it's like," 
he a 
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ANAGRAMS OF 
PLANTS 


(Questions on page 56.) 


1. Carnation. 2. Hyacinth, 3. 
Rosemary. 4. Yarrow. 5. Snap- 
dragon. 6. Asphodel. 7. Neme- | 
sia. 8. Tuberose. 9. Hydrangea. 
10. Eglantine. 11. Magnolia. 
12. Upes. 13. Marigold. 
Flower from initial letters: 
Chrysanthemum. | 


— 





Caroline nodded, but made ho reply, 
for she was nursing a strange baby 
who, having found a soft billet,. was 
cooing pleasantly. She wondered 
whether the Willoughby baby had 
been born yet, and decided that it 
couldn't be a patch on this little 
beggar. Probably took after its 
father and mother and grizzled all 
day long. The company of the baby 
helped her to ignore the horrors of 
the situation. 

A little farther on the walls of a 
farm house had been blown across 
the road by a bomb. With admirable 
resource Wintergreen swung the 
wheel over and took to i the 
fields. Disregarding his precious 
paint, he drove smack through 4 
hedge, a double row of wooden 
railings, and in and out of 
@ dry ditch before heaving the car 
back on to the road among a rabble 
of peasants, British soldiers, field 
guns, and mechanical transport. 
From the south came the constant 
thunder .of the British rearguard 
action, intermittently shouted down 
by the yowl of German planes and 
the stammer of machineguns. Now 
and then a fugitive would stop, 
clutch at his or her breast and 
topple over with little sobbing cries, 
As far as the eye could see to right 
and left, more and more troops and 
a were converging on the 
road. 

“Worse'n a Cup Final, that's wot 
«+ is,” sald Wintergreen. 

“Well, it'll be something to re- 
member,” said Caroline, and added: 
“Like that Souvenir d'une nuit 
d’eztase.” 
Wintergreen gaped. 
“Why, you old caution!" 


¥Y WERE HIS LAST worps. A bul- 
let ploughed through the purplish 
patch of hair on his right temple 
and he flopped over the wheel. Caro- 
line saved many lives by turning 
off the switch key. The car came 
to a stop and a woman at the back 
began to scream. aA British staff 
officer doubled up and thrust his 
head through the window. 
“wee can't stop here—keep mov- 
hg.” 
Caroline told him not to talk like 
a fool and that her chauffeur had 
Barn killed. 
He apologised and offered to find 
her a driver. 
Bebe. I can manage at this crawl." 
laid Wintergreen on the road- 
one nk, and Caroline folded his 
harias on his breast and put his cap 
upon them. It seemed dreadfully 
callous just leaving him there, but 
war offered no alternative. 
“One* more passenger,” she said, 
and planted herself at the wheel. 
For the rest of that long, creeping, 
foodless day she stuck to her job, 
apd when twilight brought a sad- 


ness of spirit, she took Snarleyow 


on her lap and tried, with no suc- 
cess, to whistle through her teeth. 

Outside Dixmude the car ran out 
of gas and she went off with Snar- 
leyow In search of some. When she 
returned an hour later, all that re- 
mained of the Sunbeam was a tangle 
of scrap metal, littered with other 
and less attractive dismembered 
fragments. 

But even then she did not despair. 
She was, after all, no worse off than 
anyone else, and with the same in- 
domitable spirit that had carried 
her through the day, she joined the 
great shuffle-shuffle-shuffe that 
whispered down the road. 

During the night an RASC driver 
offered her a lift, and although she 
refused, holsted her on to the tail- 
board of his truck and put Snar- 
leyow on her lap. And there she 
sat with swinging legs that ached 
most dreadfully from the unaccus- 
tomed business of walking. The 
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driver had told her that they were 
making for Dunkirk, but they never 
reached it, for a bullet pierced the 
radiator, during the night, so that 
the water drained out and the bear- 
. ings seized. 


AROLINE, WHO HAD DOZED OFF, woke 
as the lorry stopped witht a jerk 
and a voice shouted: 

“All out,” 

In the dawn light she saw the end- 


less crowds with resentment. She 
would have liked to be alame and 
have a cup of tea. The tea Was im- 


possible, but solitude was offered by 
a small military cemetery just off 
the road. 

“T'll go and sit among the graves,” 
she decided, 

As she approached something about 
the tee avickon a memory, and 
=. «quickening light she poked 

ntil she found her husband's 

Ye seemed very near as she 

-wnh on the grass beside the 

one. It wouldn't have sur- 

d her to hear him shouting out 

ty inquire why breakfast was so late. 

“Well, here we are, Harry,” she 
Paper “and blest if I know who's 

ing the best of it." - 

en she went to sleep and 
dreamed she was a bride with her 
head resting on her husband's arm. 

In a mighty pair of boots raped 
from a dead Belgian, Old Britannia, 
passing through a lane of destroyed 
and derelict transports. came _ to 
Dunkirk. Hobbling along beside her 
on three legs, and this time he was 
not shamming, was Snarleyow. They 
had become inured to war and no 
longer ducked or” bothered to look 
‘up when bombs fell, or .planes 
shrieked overhead. What little energy 
remained was devoted to the task 
of getting there, and get there they 

But as the sea came into view, 
ine stopped to stare in amaze- 
at an armada of every descrip- 
Jf_eraft, great and small, that 

rode its surface. Beholding this, a 
tumult of emotions stirred within 
her, so that she could almost hear 
her heart beating above the roar of 
Naval guns whose shells formed a 
highway along which the British 
Army was belng evacuated. 

“We may be running,” she said, 
“but we are certainly doing it in 
style!" And throwing away the 
broken fence post which had propped 
her faltering steps, she tossed up her 
head with leonine defiance and 
strode down to those beaches that 
shall never be forgotten. 

And here, although there was 
nothing to eat, she rediscovered, 
among the finest company she had 
ever met, an excuse for being alive, 
For she had become a part of that 
spirit which, transcending disaster 
and thumbing the noge at death, has 
made England great. And she. saw 
the remnants of bone-weary regi- 
“Mients shave themselves and march 
out to the rescue boats, up to their 
necks in water, but as steadily as if 
on pardde. 

Many times she was ordered to em- 
bark, but while there remained a 
Stiip of petticoat wherewith to band- 
age an injured linrb, she stubbornly 
defied authority, She lost count of 
time and days, and had. no notion 
how long she was on the beach be- 
fore encountering young Peter Wil- 
loughby. 

“He looked Hke a scarecrow as, 

“anding by the breakwater, he con- 
aucted community singing with what 
‘as left of his men. 

“Good God! Where did you spring 


from?” he exclaimed, breaking off in 


the middle of packing up his 
troubles in an old kitbag. 

Caroline gave him the briefest ac- 
count of herself, and asked after 
Phyllis. He clutched her arm. 

“It's a boy. Eight and a half 
pounds. And, just think, Paar 
any time now she andI.. 
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He did not finish the sentence. A 
fifth columnist, in a stolen staff car 
and wearing the uniform of a British 
staff captain, opened fire at 400 yards 
with a machinegun. One of the 
bullets cut a shallow groove across 
the frontal bone of Peter's skull, 
and he flopped into Caroline’s arms. 

His face was drenched in blood as 
Caroline knelt beside him on the 
sand and laid an ear to his heart. 
It was still beating. Several of his 
men gathered around and searched 
her eyes with anxious interroga- 
tion. 

“I don’t think it's much," she said, 
“but let's get him on to a boat.” 


EY CARRIED HI™ DOWN to the 
ripples. A dinghy was approach- 
ing, rowed by an elderly man with 

a walrus moustache and a cheap 
blazer, Caroline flapped her arms. 
“Somebody wounded," she yelled, 
wheezily. 
“Right-oh! Shove ‘im aboard.” 
The man’s accent was almost as 
vile as Wintergreen's, 

“On -you go," said Caroline, and 
paddled out with Peter’s bearers to 
conduct the operation. 

Snarleyow, after a protesting bark, 
swam along beside her. When Peter 
was safely stowed in the dinghy, 
Caroline told a couple of the men 
to go with him, 

“Ladies first,” they demurred. 

The man with the walrus moustache 
sald: 

“Mike up yer minds, chums, I-want 
to get ‘ome to me tea.” 

“Go on, do as I say,” Caroline said. 
But there is a chivalry in British 
soldiers which will not allow them 
to hide more than temporarily behind 
a woman's skirts. This was proved 
when one of the men, with shocking 
impropriety, submerged himself, and, 


thrusting a shoulder beneath Caro-| 


line’s enormous beam, seized her 
around the legs and hoisted her into 
the rocking dinghy. A similar act 
of grace was shown to Snarleyow. 
As Caroline was hauled on to the 
deck of a disreputable-looking 
Thames tug, she heard coming 
across the bullet-dimpled waves the 
unmistakable voice of Sir Montague 
Robertshaw. 


HE BARONET WAS Wavinc from the 

polished brass rails of the San 

Toy’s bridge. 
“Ahoy there, Britannia! How about 
a bit of lunch at the Carlton and 
handing over the cash?” 
“Stupid old fool,” she wheezed 
back, as the engines thrummed and 
the tug came around under the San 
Toy’s bows. “I believe you only 
came here on the off chance of col- 
lecting it. But I'll bet a monkey 
we pass Gravesend before that gin 
palace gets her screw turning." 
“Yah!" he taunted; then raising his 
voice to a yell: “Mind my paint, 
you ginger-headed longshoreman. 
Sailing toy boats on the 
Pond is all you're fit for.” 
From the master of the tug came 


the sound of soft fruit delivered with | 


force and affection. He added: 
“Tike orf the yachtin' cap, Percy, 
and shove a geranium in it.” 

A salvo of bombs falling harm- 


lessly into the sea washed out the | 


rest of the dialogue. 

Drenched to the skin, but in a 
mood of happiness that she had not 
known for = 20 years, Caroline 
went below to patch. up Peter and 
tuck him. into the master’s bunk. 
After which she accepted a noggin 
of rum from a quarter-master ser- 
geant, who had. kept his head and 
part of the regimental stores; and, 
inspired by this circumstance to a 
reckless frame of mind, she passed 
the remainder of the -voyage playing 
Crown and Anchor with the exu- 
berant details of the BEF, 
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Here's REAL help 


ACID 
STOMACH 


If you suffer after 
eating heartburn, 
pain, discomfort, or any 
sign of acid stomach 
(hyper-acidity)—the only kind 
of help you want is RELIEF. 
Prompt reief from pain and 
distress, such as De Witt’s 
Antacid Powder provides, is 
indeed REAL help. And you 
get it’ so quickly because, 
amongst other fine ingredients, 
De Witt’s Antacid Powder con- 
tains one of the fastest acid 
neutralisers available. That's 
why even a single dose often 
gives complete relief. 

But real help means more than 
just neutralising acid and re- 
lieving-pain. It means pore 
and protecting the inflame 


lining of the stomach, so that 
the next meal -will not be an 
added burden to an overtaxed 
digestive system. 
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FURS! FURS! 


PAY AS YOU WEAR 


From 5/- Weekly 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
Coats—Chunkies—Capes 
We have a special credit Ser- 
vice fo: all Country Residents. 
Write for illustrated brochure. 


Terms, etc. Please state size, 
together with garment required. 


MACROBB FUR CO. 


241 FLINDERS LANE, MELB. 





WE GUARANTEE YOURE 





Gy.) Sy, 
‘™ YOUR MONEY' 
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a pair of Mystic 


Erat hma 2 Hight y Dynamic Loadstones. 
These loads a are carried by occult 
Oriental people as a 
one to prevent ba 
misfortune 
tract much 


owerful charm— 

lock, evil, and 

and the other to at- 

good luck, love, happi- 
ness, and ‘ee perity. Posted by 
return mai Price 4/6 the pair. 
Posted 2d. extra, Money refunded 
in 7 days if not satisfied. 

a. Kogi Alpha, Box 3856T, G.P.0., Sydney. 
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ANTACID POWDER 


For Indigestion, Acid Stomach, Heartburn, Flatulence, 
Gastritis and Dyspepsia. In large canister, price a/ 6. 























Thus, food is properly digested, 
the strain is relieved, and the 
pain is taken out of eating. 
Then Mother Nature, the 
greatest of all healers, has a 
chance to do her own good 
work. That's half the secret of 
De Witt’s Antacid Powder's 
SUCCESS. 

So, if your meals are followed 
by pain, if you are distressed 
by heartburm or a sour, uncom-= 
fortable feeling after cating, 
turn to De Witt'’s Antacid 
Powder and obtain REAL relief. 
Try this wonderfully effective 
treatment without delay, and 
eat and enjoy your meals with- 
out having to “ for it" 
afterwards. Get a tin today 
and see how much better you 
feel—after the first dose. 


Neutralises acid. 
Soofhes stomach. 
Relieves pain. 
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IN DM ILLS 
For all WATER Supplies 


The entirely Enclosed-Sel-Oillin 
“ALSTO is the Highest Grade Mi 
All working parts enclosed in a Dust - 
Sten aioe s@.running in Oil-Bath Fitted 
with chine-Cut-Gears and Ball- 
Be ngs,. giving that Smooth Light 
_R ng Action and Life-Long Service 
for which the “ALSTON” Mill = 
renowhed. Expert Advice, Catalog 
and Quotations FREE on applica ion 


_ JAMES ALSTON G& SONS 
Pty. Ltd. 
Queen’: Bridge, Melbourne 
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